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Editor’s Introduction 


Douglas J. Simpson 
Texas Tech University 


Infiltrating, connecting, melding, subverting, thickening, appreciat- 
ing, improvising, criticizing, reforming, acknowledging, and questioning 
are just a few of the ideas we see encouraged — and practiced — by the 
authors of the articles published in this issue. As we read through their 
essays about proselytizing businesses, degenerate panopticons, lethal 
standardization, philosophical thinness, moral reflection, and Confu- 
clan appreciation, we can recognize and take advantage of opportunities 
to participate with them in discussions and debates and, ideally, plans 
and activities to move the conversations beyond academe’s relatively 
safe environment. 

To begin, Deron R. Boyles, in “Taking Care of Business: Advertising, 
Politics, and Popular Discourse on Schools,” offers an interesting analy- 
sis of how business and the market place mindset, broadly conceived, can 
and sometimes has created a language that has infiltrated and captured 
both the language and mindset of many political, social, and educational 
leaders. In the process, he questions the assumption that schools are 
manufactures of a steady stream of products called workers and consum- 
ers for corporate America. In some respects, however, this assumption 
and, at least at times, outcome does not concern him as much as another 
matter: the assumption that this assumption cannot be questioned even 
in intellectual and educational circles. Of course, he could not possibly be 
correct in aculture that prides itselfon having the best university system 
in the world. Or could he be? 

“Panopticon of the Second Kind: Self-Reforming during the Era of 
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Excellence” employs a semi-Foucaultian framework — that is to say, a 
use of Foucault’s concepts without the details of his particular philoso- 
phy — to examine power and resistance. In part, Alexander Sidorkin is 
providing strategies to resist some of the concerns that Boyles analyzes. 
Sidorkin’s critique of the “self-reforming” policies is to see them for what 
they are: “pseudo-empowerments.” The prescription of frameworks, 
processes, and outcomes, he believes, leaves insufficient room for reason 
or professional autonomy. Even writing goals and vision statements may 
be, in essence, a form of “saluting the Fiihrer, or toasting Generalissimo.” 
The “bleak picture of anti-reform conspiracy” that is painted, neverthe- 
less, isnot the whole landscape. If we distrust, conspire, divert, highjack, 
and manipulate what is handed to us and work toward teacher solidarity 
and informal networks, we have the opportunity to establish our own 
professional freedom and responsibility. A sympathetic but distrustful 
skeptic may wonder if our own solidarity and networks will be superior 
to those of current demagogues and lead to our own, shall we say, 
panopticon. 

M. Jayne Fleener’s “Curriculum Dynamics and Soul of Teaching 
Complexly: Horizons of Expectation as Educative Improvisation” imagi- 
natively introduces us to the topic of curriculum making, much like the 
making of a finely crafted basket. She laments the fact that we have 
ceased to understand and practice the dance of building curricula and 
have, consequently “lost the soul of education” as “we count numbers 
instead of ideas, value products over processes, and emphasize ‘things’ 
over relationships.” In her typically atypical fashion, she invites us to 
dance on the edge of order and chaos with her as she tries to get us back, 
or least to picture for ourselves what being back means, on the road tothe 
soul of teaching or education. The soul, in this case, is enjoying curricu- 
lum or learning experiences as we would “a dance, a song, a dangerous 
across” that defies not only prepackaged but preconceived and preplanned 
activities on occasions. The adventure of the across, while it cannot be 
predicted, must be accommodated if the dance of each student and 
teacher is to be allowed and, indeed, encouraged. What remains less clear 
is how we can resist the existing panopticon that Sidorkin describes and 
enjoy the dance that Fleener encourages. Must one disappear before the 
other can arise? 

Sharon G. Solloway and Nancy J. Brooks, in “Philosophical Herme- 
neutics and Assessment: Thickening Discussions of Assessment for the 
Sake of Wholeness,” further an intellectual struggle we detect in differ- 
ent ways in Boyle, Sidorkin, and Fleener as they seek to deal with “the 
tension between cultures of reform based on instrumental views of 
knowledge and constructivist beliefs of holistic education.” In particular, 
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they believe that the current model of assessment, accountability, and 
evaluation is “akin to violence” and explore the possibility of drawing from 
Gadamer his notions oferlebnis anderfahrung to construct a healthier and 
holistic way of doing assessment. They hope to move assessment, among 
other ways, from merely “knowing” to “understanding.” Their philosophi- 
cal slant, methodological approach, data sources, and results are wel- 
comed provocations and interpretations. Certainly, they have thickened 
the conversation. Will we extend the conversation beyond ourselves and 
students? Will other evaluation and assessment professionals and policy 
makers be invited — and consistently pursued — tojoin the conversation? 

“Three Moral Outlooks” by Judd Kruger Levingston examines the 
way an adolescent Jewish population articulates its “moral outlook, how 
they negotiate their place in school among their teachers and friends.” 
Two questions guided his inquiry: “How do high school students wrestle 
with moral dilemmas around social issues, around performing and 
competing in school? How do moral and ethical principles shape their 
behavior, and how do they establish their own footings as moral beings 
within the framework ofa religious tradition?” His findings are classified 
under three headings: permissive, connected, and stand-bearing. These 
three categories parallel somewhat a number of ethical theories that he 
identifies as consequentialism, modernity-social philosophy-conscience, 
and duty and contract. The “implications” he draws from his research 
offer ideas and questions for teachers in religious and nonreligious 
schools. A friendly critic, however, may ask: Has sufficient attention 
been given tothe cultural factors that led to the development of the points 
of view that Levingston uncovered? 

“To Be Ren and Jun Zi: A Confucian Perspective on Contemporary 
Education” by Qi Sun begins by echoing the words of John Dewey as she 
states that western thinking is known for its dichotomous claims and 
“stresses oppositional elements in their most basic forms” and has resulted 
in “four distinct ways of seeing, i.e., “public but subjective, private and 
subjective, public and objective, or private but objective.” From this 
beginning, she moves us into a Confucian way of understanding teaching 
that is combined with Brian Hines’ model of four states of consciousness: 
the universe and the natural, social, and inner worlds. The journey she 
offers also takes us into current (feminism, critical theory, postmodernism) 
and traditional philosophies (pragmatism, realism, idealism, and existen- 
tialism). We see parallels, commonalities, differences, and opportunities 
along the way. In the spirit of Dewey, one may conclude by asking whether 
we also discern potentiality, if not probability, for a greater degree of 
eclectic and compromissorial thinking? 

To conclude this issue, Lee S. Duemer, Sribhagyam Srinivasan, and 
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Sandra Riegel invite us into their interpretative worlds on three signifi- 
cantly different books: Philosophical Scaffolding for the Construction of 
Critical Democratic Education, Trends and Issues in Instructional 
Design and Technology, and Bad Boys: Public Schools in the Making of 
Black Masculinity. The first work is deemed “one of the strongest texts 
currently available”; the second is judged “a must read for those who are 
interested in the IT field”; and the third is considered “an insightful 
account of the structural determinants that shape and mold the identity 
process for African American youth.” Given these conclusions, it will be 
informative to discovery the thinking behind these works if they are in 
our areas of expertise or interest. The weaknesses of these volumes, if 
they exist, await our own reading. 

In the future, we have in various stages of development issues on a 
number of important themes. Included in these plans, among others, are 
issues on Dewey and education, art and agency, mentoring and African 
scholars, ethics and teaching, diverse populations and alternative as- 
sessment, and education and technology. Our next issue is on Dewey and 
promises new insights on a number of topics. 
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Taking Care of Business: 
Advertising, Politics, 
and Popular Discourse on Schools 


Deron R. Boyles 
Georgia State University 


introduction 


Should schools overtly support corporate advertising campaigns? 
Should business interests be given access to the “captive market” of 
schools? More broadly, do advertising and commercialism alter the 
discourse on and about schooling in favor of consumer-capitalist lan- 
guage? Who contributes to the discourse on schooling and who is 
marginalized? Can there be a form of critical consumerism that ques- 
tions capitalism, commercialism, and the school-business partnerships 
often associated with them? 

This essay challenges the long-standing notion that the overriding 
purpose of U.S.A. public schools should be to produce future workers for 
corporate America. It questions the current discourse — the language we 
use when we talk about schooling, teaching, and learning. In effect, this 
essay takes exception to the undergirding assumption that public schools 
are primarily in existence as avenues for private gain. The claim is that 
anew language ofinquiry and critique is needed in order for teachers and 
students to realize a significant, if untapped, potential for U.S.A. school- 
ing: namely, critical analysis of the taken-for-granted. 


Four Cases 


As we consider the claim that a new language of inquiry and critique 
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is needed, we will examine the following cases. Each case is followed by 
analysis and interpretive comments. 


(1) At the end of the summer of 2001, Office Depot ran a “back-to- 
school” advertisement. The slogan for the advertisement was “Helping 
Schools Take Care of Business.” The advertisement featured a man and 
woman sitting at a table going over what appeared to be a budget. The 
man commented that funds were limited, but the woman responded that 
her students still needed supplies. Tension was evident in their facial 
expressions. Fortunately, the advertisement made clear, Office Depot 
was there to help. The company would give schools five percent of sales 
from the specified “back to school” time period. The advertisement ended 
with the man and woman at different check-out lines at the same Office 
Depot store. The woman spotted the man in line and beamed when she 
realized that the man was buying supplies for her. She silently mouthed 
“thank you.” 

Interestingly, the Office Depot advertisement was a continuation of 
an advertising campaign with the same slogan, “Helping Schools Take 
Care of Business,” in 2000. The campaign, by virtue of its continuing in 
2001, made money. In popular discourse, this is known as a “success.” It 
also is an instance of a “given,” taken-for-granted notion rarely ques- 
tioned. So what kind of success does it represent? Success for whom? 
Success based on what criteria? Office Depot sells itself as a beneficent 
philanthropic company — one that “cares” about schools. Banking on the 
idea that people will not bite the hand that feeds them, Office Depot also 
attempts to pull off what many other companies succeed at doing: 
commercializing schools and, I assert, intentionally using a language of 
economics over a language of inquiry. 

One might argue that the meaning of the slogan is the one preferred 
by Office Depot: that the company was helping schools by donating a 
percentage of sales to “participating schools” during the designated 
“back-to-school” time frame. Like many other similar programs in which 
businesses “donate” certain proceeds from purchases, Office Depot is 
using school funding crises to maximize its bottom line. Ironically, the 
very slogan Office Depot uses to align itself with schools arguably reveals 
more about the intrusion of commercialization in U.S. classrooms than 
it suggests about corporate America’s interest in schools as anything 
more than markets. Recall the slogan: “Helping Schools Take Care of 
Business.” If Office Depot meant “take care of business” in a vernacular, 
Elvis-inspired way — i.e., to mean “get things done” — then the joke is 
on them. If Office Depot meant “take care of business” literally, then the 
joke is on the rest of us. Since I don’t consider it a laughing matter, let me 
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provide more examples to clarify the larger point regarding the valuation 
of a language of economics over a language of inquiry. 


(2) In the October 29, 2001 edition of Newsweek, the news magazine 
considered what classrooms of the future might be like. The magazine 
proclaimed that it had assembled an elite list of thinkers especially well- 
equipped to address the future of schooling. Who did they include? The 
list of names included Steve Jobs, the CEO of Apple; Bill Gates, chief of 
Microsoft; John Doerr, a technology investor; Maria Cantwell, Real 
Networks executive-turned U.S. Senator; Danny Hillis, chairman of 
Applied Minds, Inc.; Herb Allen, distance-learning technology investor; 
Brandon Lloyd, the only teacher (but one whose classroom is part of a 
pilot project sponsored by Microsoft); and Linda Darling-Hammond, a 
Stanford professor of education. The general conclusion was that class- 
rooms of the future will have plenty of multimedia equipment and access 
to the internet will be close to a panacea. The classroom of the future will 
do a better job preparing students for the real, if changing, world. 

Aside from Steve Jobs, who noted that he would give up all his 
technology for an afternoon with Socrates, and Linda Darling-Hammond, 
the other “experts” reveal an interesting narrative. John Doerr, for 
example, noted that classrooms will no longer have desks bolted to the floor 
(something that generally went out of favor decades ago) but will see a 
curriculum provided that guarantees reading by fourth grade, algebra by 
eighth grade, and designing web sites by the time senior year rolls around. 
He stated, further, “. . the final component is to be set to learn for life on 
your own, to be ready to vote, to be a functioning citizen in the information 
economy.”! Brandon Lloyd, the Microsoft-sponsored teacher, prognosti- 
cated that “instead of markers, there will be a graphic-arts program. The 
teacher can send an assignment or give a grade, classmates can send 
collaboration, all without being physically present.”* Herb Allen claimed 
that the “computer-literate generation won’t look at . . . education as 
‘distance learning’; they'll look at it as immediate access. . . . Immediate- 
access learning will be driven by democratic, economic impetus.”* 

Within the futurist claims of a technological panacea, one wonders 
whether there is something more telling about the discourse and what it 
represents. John Doerr talks about being a functioning citizen, but one 
qualified by an information economy. Herb Allen claims that instant 
gratification (i.e., “immediate access”) has as its engine, a “democratic, 
economic impetus.” Citizenship and democracy, then, serve the economy, 
not the converse (or something else). Citizenship is qualified as function- 
ing and functioning is qualified by technological job skills. Being a 
citizen, so this sort of logic goes, means no less than functioning, but one 
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wonders if it means anything more than functioning , either. If one 
considers Brandon Lloyd’s claim that collaboration can be “sent” via 
computer and need not require physical presence, then democracy is, 
indeed, in for a back-seat ride on the information superhighway. The 
larger point, however, is that Doerr, Allen, and Lloyd engage in and reify 
or set, in some way, the parameters for discourse on schooling. Even 
setting aside the layer of technophilia present in their remarks, they 
each reinforce the idea that the primary purpose of public schooling is to 
prepare future workers for private corporations ...and citizenship is not 
only a qualified afterthought, it is subsumed under a market logic. Those 
engaged in the discourse on schooling, in this example anyway, do not 
talk about critical investigation. They talk about “manipulating informa- 
tion.” Education is commodified, knowledge is reduced to information, 
and collaboration is as simple as sending an email. 


(3) Once a month, on a Tuesday, the cafeteria at Sutton Middle 
School in Atlanta, Georgia, is filled with hungry students. On that special 
Tuesday, however, administrators walk around wearing “Eat Mor Chikin” 
t-shirts supplied by Chik-fil-a. The administrators are not alone. A 
teacher also walks around the same cafeteria. The teacher, however, 
wears a sandwich board — two long placards forming an inverted “V” 
from neck to foot. “Eat Mor Chikin” is displayed again, in larger letters. 
The point? One Tuesday per month is “Sutton Night” at the local Chik- 
fil-a fast-food restaurant. A percentage of the proceeds from that night’s 
sales will go to the Sutton Middle School Parent-Teacher Organization. 
The wresting team is sent to Chik-fil-a. The band goes, too. Cheerleaders 
appear. Fast food is the diet, profit is the goal, and residual “donations” 
are made to the local public middle school by a private corporation. 

In terms of the discourse represented here, one wonders about the 
“one-sided” message to which students are exposed. “Businesses are our 
friends” is one message students might receive. Doing one’s “duty” and 
being a “participant in the school community” are other messages 
students might receive. In the present illustration, however, “duty” and 
“participation” are inextricably linked to uncritical consumerism. What- 
ever the specific wording of the message, parents are apparently over- 
whelmingly supportive (as is the school administration) of these kinds of 
school-business “partnerships.” Again, though, to focus on the discourse 
represented, one wonders about the questions. Where are they? Does 
anyone ask whether businesses pay enough taxes in the first place so that 
schools would not have to rely on “one-time donations.” What about the 
fat and calorie content of the food the students eat? How much money is 
spent on teacher/administrator time developing and redeveloping these 
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sorts of programs? How much money does Chik-fil-a make on those 
Tuesdays in relation to the “donation” they “give” the school? Can all of 
the students afford to buy the fast-food from the restaurant they are 
cajoled into visiting? 

When students see their teachers and administrators as walking 
advertisements for, in this case, a conservative Christian-owned busi- 
ness, is there, by extension, any concern about church-state issues? 
Should there be? Are teachers and administrators, as walking advertise- 
ments, perversely undermining their authority? Might they risk being 
seen as “sell-outs” by their students and have other problems occur as a 
result? Is Chik-fil-a ever used as an object lesson to reveal living-wage 
discrepancy issues? Would teachers be reprimanded by administrators 
if they did so? The discourse on and surrounding schooling does not, I 
assert, typically include these kinds of questions. One reason for this 
might be because the language we use to talk about schooling is so pro- 
business, pro-careerist, and pro-capitalist that questions about these 
areas are assumed to already be answered-—favorably. 


(4) In Georgia, Governor Roy Barnes’ recent “A+ Education Reform 
Act” not only eliminates teacher tenure, it mandates including two 
business people on newly created “school councils” for each school in the 
state. By mandating two business members on school councils, the 
governor's plan for education is another example of the increasing input 
corporate interests have in public schools. Might this concern those 
interested in having schools be places where students question a multi- 
tude of topics from many different points of view? In other states business 
leaders get a seat, or seats, at the decision-making table too, but this fact 
misses an underlying point: why should business representatives be at 
the table at all? That is, what about non-profits? Arts councils? Environ- 
mentalist organizations? Others? Why do we assume that business 
people have a better understanding of schooling than other members of 
society? What language do we use that allows business influence to be as 
great as it is? Why? Even if the larger principle of inclusion and 
democratic participation required the possible involvement of busi- 
nesses, the principle does not preclude other organizations from being 
included, even if their views contradict standard business ideologies. The 
reform act specifically calls for business interests to be represented, but 
no other interests (competing or otherwise). 

One problem with business leaders having the kind of representa- 
tion that Governor Barnes’ bill coerces is that it reinforces the wrong- 
headed, if long standing, notion that the purpose of public schools is to 
train future workers. “Buying” into this view indicates the success of 
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businesses getting away with using public schools for private profit since 
at least the 1910s.° To do so, a system has been established wherein 
teachers (and students) are forced to follow mandates that have been 
essentially dictated by chambers of commerce via businesspeople-satu- 
rated legislatures. One result is a de-skilled teaching profession and a 
deprived student population. To de-skill means taking away inventive, 
creative, and divergent thinking to such a degree that one’s own exper- 
tise and judgment is lost. 

Perhaps “de-skilling” teachers goes along with demoralizing them— 
arguably another success of current national and state political admin- 
istrations (i.e., both democrat and republican) and their corporate 
backers. But when teachers are continually relegated to increasingly 
insignificant roles, a cycle is established wherein weaker and weaker 
candidates seek teacher certification while the best and brightest teach- 
ers either pack it in or spend valuable time and energy figuring creative 
ways to circumvent externally imposed expectations. This gives busi- 
nesses, and others, more ammunition for the sadly successful campaign 
for “accountability” as a way to monitor, patrol, and police students, 
teachers, and schools. But business representatives, like the legislators 
they strongly influence, appear Janus-faced. Just as they call for ac- 
countability and “high standards” (both examples of a language of 
economics), they are sidling up to schools and enticing or bribing them 
with “partnerships.” The sad irony is that schools are so strapped for 
public funds that they more often than not accept private, “business 
partners” and do a lot of free advertising for the business, in return. It’s 
like the Office Depot ad. Recall that the slogan was “Helping Schools 
Take Care of Business.” Schools increasingly seem to be doing just that. 


Discourse and the Language of Economics 


What these different examples have in common is how they exem- 
plify popular discourse on schooling. One example is about national 
advertising, one is about who is qualified to speak about schooling issues 
(and what they say and how they say it), one is about the local impact of 
the previous two, and one is about a state law that, by mandating 
business representatives on school councils, excludes other possibly 
contradictory positions as worthy. The 300 percent increase in school- 
business partnerships since 1990 indicates a boon for businesses and a 
feeding frenzy for “partnering.”® The problem is that the popular dis- 
course on schooling has become so corporate- and commercial-friendly 
that critical analysis and questioning are rarely in evidence. 

The cost to society is difficult to determine, certainly in profit and loss 
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terms,’ but not difficult to hear or see. The cost, the damage, is alanguage 
of economics over and above a language of inquiry. Said differently, 
schools are increasingly subjected to market analyses (accountability, 
competition, privatization, etc.) that put critical investigation and in- 
quiry almost out of bounds. Questions about the merit of private business 
influence on public schools, for example, are inordinately unasked—both 
inside and outside of schools. They are muted before they are mouthed 
because the popular discourse on schooling is so saturated by free- 
market entrepreneurialism that there is little or no space for critical 
analysis. Costly national advertising campaigns do not lend themselves 
to anything but pro-commercial interests. Newsweek does not even 
include independent teacher perspectives in a story on the future of 
classrooms.® Students in Sutton Middle School’s cafeteria are only told 
of the opportunity to support their school by eating fast food at Chik-fil- 
a, but are not engaged in discourses on nutritional values, corporate 
exploitation of farmers and workers, and environmental impacts of 
globalization. Perhaps it is in the cafeteria that the larger cycle of the 
popular discourse on schooling, exemplified in part by the national 
advertising campaign and the national news magazine, begins—or ends. 
Students learn that advertising in a middle school is so sanctioned by 
business-minded adults (via their school councils?) that they, the stu- 


dents, learn their place in the discourse on schooling: that they are 
consumers and that schools are places helped by businesses. 


Entrenched Discourse: 
Must Everything be About Business? 


The not-so-covert intention here is to reveal how school-business 
partnerships, commercialization, and the language of economics are 
each pushing uncritical consumerisim into what businesses no longer 
consider schools, but markets. For the utilitarianism and reductionism 
of such a viewpoint to go unchallenged will mean giving over to busi- 
nesses the markets they so eagerly crave. Business exist to make money, 
schools do not. Careerist though many public schools may be, the claim 
here is that we will do ourselves a favor by putting school-business 
partnerships and commercialism under the hypothetical microscope. 
The favor is one which challenges oligarchical power, i.e., corporate 
interests directing and controlling government (which leads to the very 
governmental favors like school councils that benefit businesses). Recall 
Dewey in Reconstruction in Philosophy: 


In spite of its interest in a thoroughly social aim, utilitarianism 
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fostered a new class of interest, that of the capitalistic property- 
owning interests, provided only property was obtained through free 
competition and not by governmental favor. The stress that Bentham 
put on security tended to consecrate the legal institution of private 
property provided only certain legal abuses in connection with its 
acquisition and transfer were abolished. Beati possidentes — provided 
possessions had been obtained in accord with the rules of the competi- 
tive game — without, that is, extraneous favors from government. 
Thus, utilitarianism gave intellectual confirmation to all those ten- 
dencies which make “business” not a means of social service and an 
opportunity for personal growth in creative power but a way of 
accumulating the means of private enjoyments.° 


The point here is not just school-business partnerships or over- 
representation of business leaders on school councils. Educational lead- 
ers/principals have, for years, adopted a “corporate culture,” “private 
enjoyments” business approach and mentality — arguably another part 
of the problem with schools.!° What makes the entire issue more inter- 
esting, if also more frustrating, is that many people appear sympathetic 
to corporate language and ideology. Many parents and teachers (and as 
a result, students) apparently want schools to prepare their children for 
jobs. Often what is desired, however, is an overly-vocational approach to 
learning that so narrowly defines, constricts, and restricts what schools 
do that students really lose out on developing a critical citizen role in 
favor of an uncritical consumerist view of life. Some call this process 
hegemony — a kind of leadership that succeeds by getting individuals to 
willingly participate in their own subjugation. What gets lost is not that 
schools shouldn’t play a role in helping students with their futures —jobs 
included — but helping students with THEIR futures means engaging 
them in the kind ofdiscourse which questions their assumptions, and the 
societal norms that surround them. 

A seriously democratic, critical, socially responsible approach to 
schooling will yield employees. They will just be smarter and able to 
question more than what most corporate leaders want, protestations to 
the contrary notwithstanding. What is the driving interest of corporate 
leaders? Do business people want a truly educated citizenry who ques- 
tion advertising claims, profit margins, safety records, environmental 
impact, living wages, etc? Business interests say that what they want 
from schools are the brightest and best prepared students in the world 
in order that “we” can compete in a high-tech, global economy." We hear 
about “competing in a high-tech, global economy” so much, we can all 
recite the phrase, or something very similar. Perhaps this is the most 
insidious kind of learning of all . . . recitation without criticism. 
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Discourse without critique of the words and concepts used in the 
discourse means conversations without questions. We “buy” the corpo- 
rate logic (we all have to work, don’t we?), but if in the process we also 
forego questions in schools about the problems with technology, global- 
ization, market forces, exploitation of workers, greed, class differences, 
etc., we should question whether we are committing a kind ofeducational 
malpractice. As with school-business partnerships, corporate interests 
are not going away. But that fact does not mean that schools should 
refrain from raising questions about the “real world” in which they live. 
Will business representatives on school councils be supportive of such 
questions? If not, what recourse will teachers, parents, and students 
have? If so, how far are they (and we) willing to go in having students 
raise, address, answer, quarrel over, and debate such questions? The 
more questions, the better, perhaps. Questioning the motives and reali- 
ties of business influences on and in schools is one way educators can 
influence the discourse about it.” 
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Panopticon of a Second Kind: 
Self-Reforming during the Era of Excellence 


Alexander Sidorkin 
Bowling Green State University 


Era of Excellence is a period of educational reforming in the United 
States from 1980 until now; in all likelihood, it will extend into the 
future. The name applies to a “generation of educational policies 
intended to enhance student learning.”' This paper uses Michel 
Foucault’s general framework to report on an important innovation in 
the political economy of power, and suggest possible strategies of 
resistance. This is not a case of Foucault scholarship; my intentions are 
limited to use of his concepts and do not include a fuller understanding 
or a new interpretation of his work. 


Roots 


The aims of the current reform continue a long tradition of educa- 
tional reforming. The same set of social issues connected to urban 
poverty, unemployment, and breakdown of the family moved reformers 
of the 19" century. The same concern for the educated work force 
motivated the Sputnik era reformers.? The No Child Left Behind act 
signed by President G.W.Bush in January of 2002, has promised “a new 
era in education.” Yet its key points are familiar: “Accountability, local 
control and flexibility, new options for parents, and record funding for 
what works.” The broad bipartisan support in Congress indicates that 
the Era of Excellence will extend well into this century. Era of Excellence 
is interesting in its methods, not its ideological content. The methods 
may or may not be new, but their systematic application and synergy are 
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worth examining. Joseph Murphy breaks the Era of Excellence into three 
sub-periods according to the dominating reform strategy: Intensification 
era (1980-1987), Restructuring era (1986-1995), and Reformation era 
(1992 to present). The progression is from using the government as a 
traditional vehicle of reform, to more and more decentralization in form of 
site-based management, and school choice. The top-down reform is gradu- 
ally replaced with... well, another, much more powerful version of top- 
down reform that has an outward appearance of a bottom-up reform. 

What one may call “self-reforming” seems to be the evolutionary 
trend of the Era of Excellence. Self-reforming is closely related to the 
family of quality improvement methodologies developed by global indus- 
try. Total Quality Management, or TQM is associated with ideas of W. 
Edwards Deming (1900-1993), although he did not use or like the term.‘ 
Deming worked in Japan in the 50-s and is credited for the remarkable 
progress in quality control the Japanese industry had made after the 
World War II. In the 80-s, his ideas became popular in the United States. 
The TQM movement produced an enormous literature output, to which 
I refer for further detail. The Federal government became concerned 
about the quality of American products, and in 1987, has established the 
Malcolm Baldrige National Quality Award,’ named after Reagan’s 
Secretary of Commerce killed in an accident. Finally, there is the 
International Standards Organization,* which administers the so-called 
ISO-9000 series of quality standards. The differences between these 
various systems of quality control management are significant, but their 
family resemblance is unmistakable. For the purposes of this paper, I 
want to emphasize the self-regulating aspect of these systems. Essen- 
tially, an organization devises its own set of goals, operational practices, 
and methods of quality control, and then shows to a third party how it 
carries out these procedures. The modern quality control is an exercise 
in meticulous, preplanned self-policing. Even more importantly, it is an 
exercise in designing the self-policing procedures. 

A sizeable body of writing in organization theory examines quality 
control methods within Foucault’s theory of power relations.’ Sewell and 
Wilkinson® point out that the TQM (for simplicity, I will use this as a 
generic term for all quality control methodologies listed above) is an 
extension of Foucault’s Panopticon. It looks like workers get more control 
over their own work and the organization. In fact, the means of control 
become less visible, and power more precisely distributed. Surveillance 
substitutes hierarchy and bureaucracy. Sewell even quotes empirical 
studies demonstrating that autonomy can coexist with tight control, which 
seems to be obvious even without the empirical proof.’ Indeed, there is 
something in TQM that reminds Foucault’s notion of disciplines as a 
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technologies of domination: the meticulous self-control, the rationing of 
small doses of punishment, the impersonal character of submission. 

TQM made inroads first in higher, and now in K-12 education. 
Higher education accreditation procedures more and more rely on the 
TQM-type methodologies. Consider, for example, this fragment of an 
accrediting organization’s mission statement: “Through standards that 
focus on systematic assessment and performance-based learning, NCATE 
encourages accredited institutions to engage in continuous improve- 
ment based on accurate and consistent data.”!° The Baldrige framework, 
which is defined as “a self-assessment framework in education” is one of 
the biggest buzzwords in today’s schools, and is actively promoted by 
several state governments. The relation to business practices is very 
straightforward an unapologetic. For instance, if you want to write to the 
Baldrige in Education Initiative, you have to put “C/o National Alliance 
of Business” in the address." I do not want to make the list of examples 
and connections longer than necessary; it is sufficient to show that the 
Era of Excellence is inspired by the TQM and similar business practices. 
The connection itself is neither ethically nor theoretically suspicious; I 
simply want to point out that the Era of Excellence reforming is just a 
case of a larger historical trend, and reflects changes occurring in the 
larger society. 

However, the ease with which business practices cross over into 
educational territory is somewhat worrisome. In the Unites States, the 
policymakers more and more operate under the assumption that there 
is no significant specificity to the educational sphere. Education is seen 
as a sphere of social life very similar to industry, and therefore reform- 
able and improvable according to industrial models. Good management, 
they believe, is good management, quality control is quality control, 
whether in school or at a manufacturing plant. This idea sounded quite 
revolutionary in the 20-s and 30-s of the XX century, when the teachings 
of Frederick W. Taylor made their first impact on American schools. Yet 
an idea only acquires real power when it no longer sounds revolutionary, 
and is therefore exempt from questioning. Some believe that ideas are 
powerful when people pay attention to them. This is not true; the most 
powerful ideas are ignored by most people because they sound obvious. 


Pseudo-Empowerment 


The key evolutionary trend of the reform is toward delegating the 
responsibility to states, school districts, and individual schools, in connec- 
tion with certain procedural controls. The reformers will not or cannot tell 
schools what to do; they simply provide standards, give or promise funds, 
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and let the educators figure out their own course of actions. On the 
matters of structural and organizational change, districts and schools 
are more and more often left alone to decide what is best. In theory, such 
an arrangement should produce widespread enthusiasm among educa- 
tional practitioners, which somehow is not happening. The self-reform- 
ing is turning out to be neither democratic nor empowering. 

Educational theorists have argued for years that in educational 
reform, a cookie-cutter approach does not work. John Goodlad, Theodor 
Sizer, Deborah Meier, and other educational authorities finally broke 
through to policymakers with an idea that each school is an individual 
social organism, and the same policy or technique may not apply to all 
schools. I doubt these three would like to claim credit for the victory of self- 
reforming, although their influence seems likely. The underlying idea 
here is a belief that empowering teachers and administrators will know 
the context better, will be more flexible, and finally, more motivated to 
implement programs they author. I would like to share such a belief; 
however one is forced to face the reality of self-reforming. The individual- 
ized, locally-controlled reforming is not necessarily democratic or liberat- 
ing. The educational reform debate now seems to concentrate on the forms 
of accountability (standardized tests versus more “authentic” forms of 
accountability). Yet I venture to predict that even locally controlled forms 
of accountability like those proposed by Deborah Meier,” will not diminish 
the perverse domination of self-reforming. The theorists of educational 
reform may have missed the danger of Foucault’s Panopticon. 

The U.S. Federal government has developed its own ambitious 
Comprehensive School Reform Demonstration Program." It requires a 
school reform to be comprehensive, which means involving the whcle 
school. This is not a very big, but also not an insignificant program: in 
2003, $308 million were allocated for it. Schools are referred to dozens of 
reform models to choose from; some based on theoretical assumptions 
entirely opposite to others. Among the models offered is the strictly 
behaviorist Direct Instruction approach, and the constructivist Expedi- 
tionary Learning Outward Bound.“ In other words, the United States 
Department of Education directly tells us that the content of reform is 
irrelevant; only the process and result of reforming count. This is a 
paradoxical development, whichis worthy ofaclose examination. Schools 
and school districts are increasingly asked to reform themselves, by 
designing their own reform models, and procedures of quality control. 
They are not told exactly what to do; instead, they are expected to find 
that out on their own. Although significant research has been done to 
assess effectiveness of different comprehensive reform models, its re- 
sults are inconclusive due to relatively short existence of most models.’ 
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This shift toward self-reforming may make one somewhat optimistic 
about the effectiveness of educational theory. After decades of sustained 
effort, and dozens of high-profile books, interviews, and public debates, 
the idea of school uniqueness has become more acceptable. Ofcourse, one 
can be more cynical, and argue that it not so much the leaders of 
educational thought, but the influence of the industry and its quality 
improvement techniques that made the difference. Who gets credit for 
the self-reforming ideology is not that important anyway; perhaps 
Goodlad and Deming share important philosophical assumptions about 
the nature of organizations. Right now, the tendency is to allow schools 
to figure out how exactly they want to change, and provide evidence of 
improvement. Thus, the combination of self-reforming and accountabil- 
ity more or less defines the landscape of K-12 educational reforming. Yet, 
as Elizabeth Ellsworth once famously put it, why doesn’t this feel 
empowering?’® A short answer is that an important component of self- 
reforming is the pseudo-empowering, which is a discipline technique 
based on delegating authority down the hierarchy without changing the 
nature of that authority. Of course, even the terminology I use implies 
that there can be also a true form of empowerment (and I believe that), 
but the constraints of this paper do not allow me to explore those other 
possibilities in depths. In addition to pseudo-empowerment, I describe 
two more closely related technologies, the ritual writing and perpetua- 
tion of change. 

Let me examine in more detail how the pseudo-empowering works. 
In 1997, the Ohio General Assembly had required creation of a statewide 
performance accountability system; hardly an unusual demand in the 
Era of Excellence. In response, the State Department of Education 
required all school districts to develop their continuing improvement 
plans (CIP). To facilitate this process, the Department offers a well- 
designed web-based interactive tool called iCIP, for interactive Continu- 
ing Improvement Plan. Anyone can try it on-line;"’ it is fun and easy to 
use. The tool works like a wizard, which takes you step-by-step through 
a certain process, while providing help along the way. 

First, you create district’s Beliefs, Vision and Mission. The next big 
step is entering the district events calendar (there is also an address 
book). Then there is the library of district’s documents. Finally, you will 
see the State Performance Standards page. Very conveniently, your 
districts test data is already collected and presented to you in comparison 
with the state averages. Where your district lacks, for example, in the 6" 
grade mathematics, the numbers will be highlighted in red. However, in 
the next page you will be asked to identify your goals and priority areas. 
If you are tempted to say that the 6 grade mathematics will be your 
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priority area, because it was highlighted in red, well, you said it yourself, 
no one was forcing you. You are not forced to choose anything; you are 
only asked to be logical and think through what you are going to do. Of 
course, the State did not create these things to make you and I laugh; this 
business of self-reforming is dead-serious. Once sold on the idea of 
empowering teachers, state governments will go to all lengths to make 
sure the teachers are properly and efficiently empowered, whether they 
want it or not. 

We are witnessing an instance of the old confusion of choice with 
freedom. Pseudo-empowerment relies on an ability of individuals and 
groups of people to choose. However, the circumstances and limitations 
of the choice make those who choose less free in their future abilities to 
choose. In a sense, this is true for all choices; almost every choice reduces 
future choices. True empowerment enlarges the scope of possible choices, 
and should not be too closely tied with an opportunity to choose. Pseudo- 
empowerment is an act of choice that limits subsequent choices. It is an 
act of choice that acquires great significance as such, regardless of the 
content and consequences of choice. 

There exists a whole range of manipulative technologies that can 
produce any needed results through careful organization of group 
choices. I have had an opportunity to witness a school restructuring 
process, where teachers went through a whole year of seminars, group 
activities and exercises in order to develop their own vision of restructur- 
ing. At every step of the process, they were asked to think, to write down 
their preferences, to reflect on their own personal experiences and 
beliefs. Never once did university helpers forced the teachers to do 
something they did not want to do. It appeared that the very logic of this 
collective thinking process dictated the next step. Large sheets of paper 
and color markers brought into a meeting room more often than not set 
a stage for pseudo-empowerment. 

The result of this long process was a multi-page framework, no better 
and worse than any other, with some changes to scheduling, governance, 
with a new system of incentives for good students, etc. The crucial 
difference is that the teachers felt some authorship over this document. 
In the past, when governments prescribed exactly what to do, teachers 
could blame the government if the reform went wrong. The forcibly 
empowered teachers and administrators are given only a multitude of 
standards, but are free to decide which specific model of reform to 
undertake. Therefore, if anything goes wrong, they have no one to blame 
but themselves. They are put in a situation of perpetual guilt. “But you 
decided on all this yourselves!” — became a leitmotif of the new relation- 
ship with authorities. The pseudo-empowerment brings individual con- 
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science into the relationship of power. Instead of ineffective ways of 
coercion through purely administrative means, we can now shame 
teachers into the active obedience. 

The idea of Panopticon from the beginning relies on some sort of 
autonomy. According to Foucault, the prisoner does not know whether he 
is watched, therefore, he gets in a habit of watching himself: “the inmate 
must never know whether he is being looked at at any one moment: but 
he must be sure the he may always be so.”'* It takes an autonomous 
decision-maker to make a good Panopticon prisoner. Yet now the pris- 
oner gets to design the Panopticon for himself. The ghost of J. Bentham, 
the inventor of the original Panopticon, now wants every prison, factory, 
and school to get busy designing the blueprints for their own custom- 
built panotpicons. Besides watching oneself, the new Panopticon creates 
a sense of community among the prisoners. The collective body of 
prisoners becomes the guard; each individual remains a prisoner. Stan- 
dardized panopticons are out; individually designed are in. The commu- 
nity exerts certain peer pressure, and therefore makes watching almost 
omnipresent. The prisoners can no longer conspire against the authori- 
ties, because the authority belongs to all other prisoners. Why would 
anyone want such a thing? For three primary reasons: so that each 
Panopticon fits to specific circumstances; so that it is flexible and 
constantly perfected, and so that the inmates consider it their own. 


Ritual Writing 


Another key instrument of the new Panopticon is the ritual writing. 
I have mentioned it already, but it deserves a special attention. Again, 
all Ohio school districts are asked to write their Mission, Vision, and 
Belief statements. These three together constitute the Core Values. Of 
course, there is help available at each of these steps. For example, “Vision 
is the school district’s picture of its future. A well defined vision would 
identify the broad areas of knowledge, skills, and understandings which 
students should be able to demonstrate.” But “Beliefs are the principles 
and ideas that govern the district’s decisions and actions.” So, ifyou work 
for the Adams County/Ohio Valley Local, your core values should be 
different from people working for Allen East Local. If you are not quite 
sure what beliefs people can have, there are three examples offered: (1) 
All children deserve an equal opportunity for education. (2) All schools 
in our District should be safe for students and teachers. (3) Strong 
proficiency scores enable students to be successful. 

Ritual writing is of a very special kind. The act of writing in general 
is not a manifestation of human agency; in a certain sense, it is the 
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human agency. In literacy-dominated societies, writing and the idea of 
authentic self have been intricately connected. The authentic self im- 
plies significant difference among individuals; and writing is one of 
several ways to produce and document such difference. The authentic 
self implies that human beings have inner depth," and writing provides 
access to this depth. I am different from you because I have my own 
unique thoughts, which I can express. These thoughts acquire signifi- 
cance, permanence, and special presence when they are written down. 
Modern democratic agency is very hard to imagine without the authentic 
self. We are all expected to use our own heads when we act; blind 
conformism and obedience are not worthy of a democratic citizen. Hence, 
we all go through a process of developing a more or less unique authentic 
personalities. But no one is born with an authentic self. Therefore, we 
speak and then write in order to produce difference. Creation of a text 
makes sense only when it records something new and different. 

In “Pierre Menard, Author of Don Quixote,” Jorge Luis Borges tells 
a story of a writer who rewrites Don Quixote. He goes through numerous 
changes, and editions, and at the end comes up with a text that is exactly 
like that written by Cervantes. The paradox that Borges exploits does not 
arise from the fact that itis impossible, but because it is useless. One does 
not write a text when it already exists. The originality of anew text is the 
essential characteristic of writing that distinguishes it from copying. 
Such an understanding of writing is relatively new in Western civiliza- 
tion. Copying and authorial writing did not appear substantially differ- 
ent for centuries. A large middle ground between these two practices was 
filled with compilations and commentaries throughout the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance. Yet the modern European writing is intimately con- 
nected to the idea of authorship. Ancient forms of writing did not need 
an author in our contemporary sense of the word; the author was 
accidental, unimportant, or conveyed the divine Truth rather that his 
own authentic self(e.g. Aristotle, Aquinas, etc.). Only the modern writer, 
especially the fiction writer becomes permanently attached to his or her 
unique texts. The authentic self is partly a product of writing, such as 
diary writing, just like it is a product of confessions and psychotherapy. 
The authentic self is a product of certain practices, in which the inner 
depths ofa human personality become manifest and acquire importance. 

Ritual writing is a power technology that converts the special 
relation between the self and its writings into power relations among 
individuals. When a group of people is required to come up with a 
statement of values and beliefs, the hope is not to produce a new and 
original writing. Reading of the vision and mission statements shows 
just that. Toledo Public Schools, for example, is “a client-driven organi- 
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zation which exists to enable all students to reach their full potential as 
productive and contributing members of our global society. In a cultur- 
ally diverse, urban environment we pursue innovation in teaching and 
collaboration in decision making to respond to the diverse needs of our 
stakeholders. We educate in partnership with the whole community to 
provide the academic and social skills necessary for students to succeed 
as responsible citizens in the future.”” In translation, it simply means 
that Toledo Public Schools is a school district. The text itselfis intention- 
ally meaningless; it is not intended to be read for any other purpose 
except to check that itis there. I bet most of my readers skipped over some 
parts of this 74 words-long mission statement, precisely because it is not 
written for reading. The not-for-reading text is a fascinating contempo- 
rary phenomenon that deserves serious attention. Let us try another 
one: Delaware, Ohio city schools have a mission “to design lessons, 
materials, and activities that result in all students learning the knowl- 
edge and skills needed to be productive members of our free and 
democratic society.””’ In translation, it means that the Delaware City 
Schools is also a school district. It professes 13 beliefs, like “It is the school 
community’s obligation to engage students in quality work experiences 
that challenge them tolearn more.” (Translation: we area school district, 
so we teach children). 

In fact, such a text has no use-value. Like a student essay, it serves 
to generate the process of writing. Vision and mission statements are 
very thinly concealed learning exercises. There has been much of 
Dilbert-style humoring of the mission statements, and I do not wish to 
contribute further to that genre. Let me just quote the title of Stuart 
Davies and Keith Glaister, paper: “Business Schools Mission State- 
ments: The Bland Leading the Bland?”” Most of them are bland, all right, 
but this is not the point. The quality of the mission statement does not 
matter, the process of writing does. The act of collective writing that the 
State of Ohio requests from its school districts is not really writing; it is 
entirely different phenomenon, with different purposes and different 
governing rules. 

I am not implying in any way that ritual writing is not effective just 
because it is bland. A very thorough compilation of research data by the 
National Center for Education Statistics shows otherwise: “Whether 
calied shared vision, shared beliefs, shared values, or common goals, a 
clear sense of purpose with participant buy-in is a key ingredient in any 
successful social organization, including schools.””* The report acknowl- 
edges that what exactly those goals are, is not important, as long as they 
“become part of the school fabric and all activities are aimed at achieving 
them.” The ritual writing works, but it has nothing to do with the 
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quality or content of the texts produced. What is at work is the process, 
the ritual of writing. How exactly does it work? 

Teachers at a junior high school I regularly visit use “think sheet” to 
keep their kids busy during in-class detentions, and make the experi- 
ences less enjoyable. The “think sheet” has a number of questions, and 
blank spaces a student is required to fill out: 


What did I do wrong? 
Who was bothered by what I did? 
What should I have done instead? etc. 


Ironically, the teachers are also engaged in writing acts in connection 
with their school restructuring, which is very similar to the think sheets. 
They are asked to brainstorm on the restructuring process. They ideas 
about restructuring are all theirs, only questions are asked by an outside 
party, which happens to be a consortium of several universities that 
received a large federal grant. The difference between a think sheet and 
the large sheet of newsprint paper with color markers is minimal. 

The purpose of such writing is subjugation, the assertion of power. 
The ritual writing is thus similar to other power rituals, such as reciting 
the Chairman’s sayings, saluting the Fiihrer, or toasting the Generalis- 
simo. However, it is different in one very important respect: it involves 
the self to a much greater extent. Ritual writing is much more invasive 
than other submission rituals; because it makes the authentic self 
indistinguishable from the outward behavior. Ritual writing reaches 
deep inside one’s self in pulls it all out. Even in the case of forced 
confessions that President Clinton had to perform on TV, one who speaks 
can be suspected of being insincere. When Clinton says: “I deeply 
regret...” one may suspect that he is saying it for the audience, and that 
deep inside he may have different thoughts. One may dislike a liar, but 
the liar at least has to have some agency in order to conceive her lies. 
When you are asked gently “What do youtruly believe about education?”, 
itis avery different story. Your authenticity is at stake precisely because 
you are not forced to say anything in particular. In fact, there is no 
audience to exercise pressure on what you say. I don’t think a single state 
department of education have ever challenged, or rejected a mission 
statement or a restructuring plan for being incorrect. All they want the 
teachers and administrators to do is write it down, please. 

If we believe Charles Taylor,” the authentic self can be understood 
as a defense against domination, a sacred inner space where one can be 
oneself. Foucault argues that the authentic self is created by such 
practices as confession, and later, psychotherapy.” His understanding of 
the self is much bleaker: the self is a part of power relationship. Having 
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a heightened sense of self may mean better, gentler, more efficient 
domination. The issue is too large for this paper to handle, and both 
Taylor and Foucault are probably right. Yet the case of ritual writing 
supports Foucault’s more than Taylor’s. The self indeed blends with the 
technologies of coercion; the ritual writing of educational reforming is 
one example of such a blend. 

The authorship of the ritual writing texts is unclear; it is supposed 
to be a product of collaboration. These texts not only lack readers; they 
also have no author, no personal responsibility, and no individual shame 
for ajob poorly done. They are the realm of the absolute freedom, freedom 
ad absurdum. For the anonymous writes, the only judge is one’s con- 
science. Yet this freedom brings the ultimate subjugation, for one does 
not know what to resist. When you have nothing to say, you will say 
nothing that sounds like something. When you said it yourself, you have 
to believe it. What you say is the reflection of your inner self. Saying 
meaningless things thus obliterates parts of your very self. The logic of 
ritual writing is very simple: The self is created by what it writes. If we 
can force someone to write empty, meaningless text, the connection 
between the self and the text will not break; rather, the self will change 
to reflect this empty, meaningless writing. By producing empty vision 
and mission statements, the literate self literally obliterates itself, thus 
making resistance to the reform efforts very difficult. Authoring the 
meaningless text is the ultimate form of subjugation, which clears 
possible resistance out of the way of self-reforming. 


Perpetuation of Change 


The third instrument of the self-reforming is the perpetuation of 
change. The idea of continuous improvement represents a significant 
shift in use of change in power relations. All reforms of modern times 
were envisioned as last ones. Of course, the individual reformers knew 
that someone would come after them and propose to change again, but 
the intent of a reform was to fix things once and for all. History of 
education is of course a history of perpetual reforming since the begin- 
ning of public schooling. However, every new reform assumed certain 
finality. The progress seemed to be an uneven, discrete process, with 
changes followed by periods of stability, and then more change. The very 
notion of reform, and progress in general implied the opposite state of no 
reform, either in the past as “Ancien Régime,” or in the future as a golden 
age of prosperity and harmony. The TQM thinking brought with it the 
notion of permanent improvement, and of homogeneous time. This shift 
from heterogeneous social time to homogeneous one brought to life an 
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altered perception of change. We now do not expect sudden leaps, and 
periods of calm. Reforms collapsed into a steady evolution, an evolution 
as improvement, but not as an emergence of something new. 

Natural history moves in the opposite direction: from classical 
Darvinian view of gradual evolution to Gould’s theory of the punctuated 
equilibrium.”’ The social sciences and humanities always operated 
under the assumptions of heterogeneous time; the cycles of war and 
peace, revolution and stability are very difficult to ignore. Yet the 
gradualist continuous improvement model seems to penetrate educa- 
tional theory effortlessly, without any challenge. I would argue that this 
is a tremendous step backwards in thinking about education and educa- 
tional organizations; not only politically ultra-conservative, but also 
methodologically flawed. While the former is a matter of conviction, the 
latter is not. I do not have the space here to develop the methodological 
critique of homogeneous time. Let me only mention that human under- 
standing often fails to penetrate homogeneous objects, because any 
understanding involves differentiation. 

The continuous improvement concept does a double trick to the idea 
of change. It makes the reform an every-day, routine activity, and by 
doing this, eliminates the reform. It lowers the expectations, but in- 
creases effort by spreading it over long time periods. Continuous im- 
provement is an innovation in the tool kit of power relations. Perpetua- 
tion of change is trying to put all educational change to an end by 
appropriating the very notion of change. Within the constrains of the 
self-reforming model, there is no space for imagination, for inventing 
something genuinely new, for a quantum leap of any sort. Reform itself 
has become a mechanism of control. Teachers and school administrators 
are kept in check by allowing them to change their organizations. 

Perpetual change disallows any change at all. Changes are sliced so 
thin, and spread out in time and space, they lose accumulating effect. The 
Era of Excellence reform is not a reform at all; it is a large-scale mainte- 
nance of the existing educational system. In education, we witness the 
strange End of History phenomenon, like that predicted by Fukuyama”* 
for the whole world, but materialized only in American education. 

Governments must have reached a conclusion that schools operate 
close to their maximum capacity at producing an educated workforce. 
Due to certain intrinsic limitations, which I explored elsewhere,” they 
just cannot do much better in the area of training. Yet their normalizing, 
socializing potential is far from being exhausted. Schools are becoming 
an intricate and omnipresent technology of power delivery, which 
assures just-in-time, exact distribution of power. Ladies and gentlemen, 
progress is over; perpetual perfection of the status-quo has begun. 
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Resistance 


Allow me take a few steps back from the bleak picture of anti-reform 
conspiracy painted in this paper. I don’t really worry that schools will not 
change any more, or that there is no room for a genuine reform. How 
schools actually change has very little to do with the reform efforts, 
including the current self-reforming model. Barry Gold, for example, did 
23-year long study of an elementary school,* and found that “Innovation 
and organizational failure — ironically, the result of rational adminis- 
trative change — set the stage for punctuations followed by periods of 
equilibrium that produced exchanges between period types to create 
continuous change that accumulated to significantly modify the organi- 
zation. After punctuations, the requirements for constructing organiza- 
tional legitimacy explained the complexity and dynamics of change that 
indicates that community and national institutional orders did not 
bestow unconditional and permanent legitimacy on the school.” In 
other words, real change occurs despite, not because of reform efforts. 
Moreover, teacher’s resistance to outside reforming is certainly a con- 
structive force in school change. Just like Foucault’s disciplines can 
never create a perfectly docile human body, the self-reforming can never 
produce a perfectly docile social body of a school. My worry about the self- 
reforming is that it somehow changes the balance between administra- 
tive reforming and teacher resistance. 

Resistance for me is not necessarily a politically charged word; it is 
also a philosophical notion, an element of a well-lived life (a life without 
resistance is not worth living). The evolution of power relations in 
education is somewhat natural, and certainly effective. Many good 
things may very well come out of it. Foucault on many occasions noted 
that power cannot be viewed as pure evil; it simply is an evolving 
function of society. Every page of Discipline and Punish is marked by 
a paradox; on one hand, Foucault incessantly shows his disdain of the 
manipulative technologies of power; on the other hand, he maintains 
the voice of an objective analyst. My graduate students sometimes 
confuse his irony with his own voice. He looks for logic, efficiency, and 
even certain “naturalness” of the power evolution process. Writing his 
books was an act of resistance in its own right. Seeing the invisible 
mechanisms of power makes those mechanisms less effective. The 
resistance is thus an important component of the social ecology, 
whether it is successful or not. In other words, I am not sure if I wish 
the efforts of self-reforming to fail. But I am absolutely sure that these 
efforts cannot go unexposed, and unresisted. As long as school teachers 
and administrators resist the self-reforming, there is hope and a future. 
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There is no such a thing as futile resistance; those who resist can never 
be fully controlled. 

It is hard to resist the rubbery pressure of the self-reforming efforts. 
School folks have been caught off-guard by all this sudden interest in 
their opinions, and the power given to them. The pseudo-empowerment 
gives them an illusion of power. The ritual writing strips them of a 
capacity to produce independent thought. The perpetuation of change 
eliminates the very idea of change. These techniques are very hard to 
resist because of their appearances. The first important step is to 
recognize them for what they are. 

Most importantly, teachers, parents, school administrators — all 
those caught in the web of self-reforming — must master the new 
technology of power and use it for their own purposes. A simple refusal 
to reform does not work; passive resistance only makes things worse. The 
most effective forms of resistance I had a chance to observe involve 
playing the game of self-reforming, but also high jacking the game, 
manipulating its rules to serve what the teachers believe is right in 
education. What I call “the subversive resistance” deserves a special 
paper and hopefully, a field study. In this paper, let me just list some 
possibilities, so a reader can recognize certain patterns of behavior she 
probably observed or in which he has been involved. The teachers I work 
with clearly distinguish things that have to be done “for show” from 
things that really make sense, and bring more joy to themselves and 
better educational experiences to their students. They use some linguis- 
tic markers to separate an official conversation from an unofficial talk 
about school, kids, etc. The listening audience is carefully screen for 
outsiders who may no share teachers’ convictions. The teachers rou- 
tinely conspire to divert resources — money, work time and space — to 
accomplish more practical, and more beneficial aims than those stated in 
official documents and school reform policies. Their reporting practices 
artfully blend the reality of school life with the appearances of self- 
reporting. Although profoundly cynical towards the aims and methods of 
self-reforming, they retain important ethical standards in relationships 
with students. They distrust writing, yet honor oral agreements; avoid 
doing the observed, officially sanctioned tasks, and yet spend unordinary 
amount of time on small, unobserved, and unreported tasks of teaching. 
In short, the efforts of self-reforming are treated in the same way as 
regular school bureaucracy—not as much an enemy as an inevitable 
condition of teaching, something largely beyond one’s control and some- 
thing to adapt oneselfto, like the social realities of students, families, and 
neighborhoods. The success of the subversive resistance largely depends 
on the degree of teacher solidarity, and strength of informal networking. 
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The purpose of this paper was to diagnose the problem, not to offer 
a full treatment plan. I only invite others to think how the pseudo- 
empowerment can be countered by stealthy self-empowerment; the 
ritual writing — by inventing alternative discourses that reflect and 
uphold the self; the perpetual reforming — by dissociating the real 
change from reforming. 
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Curriculum Dynamics 
and Soul of Teaching Complexly: 


Horizons of Expectations 
as Educative Improvisation 


M. Jayne Fleener 
University of Oklahoma 


introduction 


As the story goes, an old Shawnee woman was well known 
among the local tribes for her talent as a basket weaver. Other 
tribal families from great distances sent their young girls to her 
to learn her craft. 

One small group of girls came together, their families having 
heard of the remarkable talent of the basket weaver and wanting 
their young sisters to learn from her. For three weeks, however, all 
they did was sing songs. Finally, one girl got up the nerve to ask: 
“Grandmother, we have come from great distances to learn your 
craft and all we have done is sing songs. When will we learn to 
make baskets?” The old woman replied: “You mustn’t make the 
baskets until you have learned to sing to the reeds you will pick.” 

Having learned the songs to the reeds, the girls thought 
finally they would learn to make the baskets. But once again, all 
they seemed to be doing was learning new songs while they 
softened the reeds. Once again, the brave girl asked, “Grand- 
mother, when will we learn to make the baskets?” to which the 
grand mother replied: “The making of the basket is as the singing 
of a song.” 


This story is a nice place to begin a conversation about the dance of 
the curriculum, the making of the curriculum, curriculum as process, 
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curriculum dynamics. We have lost the soul of education when we count 
numbers instead of ideas, value products over processes, and emphasize 
“things” over relationships. 


Satyagraha as Musical Interludes 


Gandhi's notion of Satyagraha provides a perspective of recreating 
the heart of the curriculum as a soulful activity. Elsewhere I have 
described Satyagraha as: “a plan of action for personal and social 
transformation. [Satyagraha] connects meaning, truth, and spirit by 
emphasizing the ‘soul’ work of transforming society” (Fleener, 2002, p. 3). 
In addition to the spiritual aspect of this approach, however, is its 
political dimension. 

Gandhi describes the origin of the word Satyagraha as crucial to his 
non-violent approach, central to political action. In his autobiography, he 
describes how the word came to represent his approach to passive 
resistance and political action: 


The principle called Satyagraha came into being before that name was 
invented. Indeed when it was born, I could not say what it was. ... 
Maganlal Gandhi coined the word ‘Sadagraha’ (Sat=truth, 
Agraha=firmness) ... as a designation for the struggle. (Mahatma 
Gandhi, Autobiography, 2004) 


“Truth-Firmness’ as the core of the idea, extends passive non-violence as 
the spiritual work of social change from the perspective of the politically 
disempowered. The spirit of dissonance in pursuit ofjustice is unyielding 
yet without malice or violence. The battleground of Satyagraha is 
determined by the values of the oppressed, not the oppressor. 

We often speak as though we, in education, have the power or 
authority to implement fundamental change, combating and confront- 
ing the status quo head on. Even in higher education, colleges of 
education in particular, we suggest to teachers and their administrators 
that change is in their hands. We offer in-service professional develop- 
ment in the name of school reform and espouse in our classes curriculum 
implementation strategies or theories of leadership for the transforma- 
tion of schools. We, in effect, initiate or invite conflict on the battleground 
of public education, offering sticks and stones to combat the far more 
effective and sophisticated weapons of social political agendas and 
modernist ideas about schooling. 

To invoke the notion of Satyagraha, we may come to realize that the 
battle is not one of force but one of truth. Beyond civil disobedience, 
offering more to our young teachers than the hope that they can just shut 
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the doors to their classes and teach what, in their hearts, they feel is right 
(passive resistance in teaching-as-a-subversive-act), to call on the spirit 
of Satyagraha, is to learn the song of the basket weaver, the quiet 
harmony of and loving affection for the interdependencies that are self- 
fulfillment and social transformation. The soulfulness of teaching, the 
unfolding of the curriculum as a dance, requires this quiet firmness, a 
heartfelt appreciation that schooling is neither product nor process, 
neither pure creativity nor the completed artwork, neither unfettered 
spirit nor solid earth. And, paradoxically, the Satyagraha of schooling is 
also the truth found in these extremes. It is creativity and creative 
products. It is processes and completions, spirit and earth. As a political 
strategy, Satyagraha is postmodern. Rather than fighting force with 
force, rather than choosing from among extremes or creating artificial 
dualisms, the spiritfulness of Satyagraha disrupts fate, as the unwind- 
ing clock of political decision-making set in motion, providing multiple 
points of entry, as it were, into curriculum futures, enacted through and 
filled with a spirit of care. 

The basket weaver reveals this wisdom, understanding the com- 
plexities of the interconnections among process and product, nature and 
creation, utility and art. As the singing ofa song, the making of the basket 
is ethereal and temporary as sound, connected and in relation as 
harmony, sung to the earth that sustains us. Beauty and function, form 
and utility come together as the song connects the art with purpose, 
creation with accomplishment, joy with labor. 

In his book Toward a Sound Alternative, Brent Davis (1996) explores 
how “visual” metaphors in education, and in modernist society as a 
whole, create a logic of separation, isolation, and certainty. Proposing, 
instead, a shift in how we talk about schools from “seeing” to “hearing” 
metaphors, his hope is to (in my words) complexify our ideas about 
teaching, learning, schooling, and the curriculum. Quoting Erwin Straus 
on sound: 


Sound is somewhere between thing and no-thing ... [Sound] is some- 
thing, yet it is not a thing one can manipulate; ... it is not a thing, but 
neither is it no-thing. (Davis, 1996, p. xxiv) 


As he describes his approach, Davis (1996) suggests how shifting from 
“seeing” (“enlightenment,” “illumination,” “uncovering”) to “hearing” 
(“harmony,” “attunement,” “resonance”) metaphors of learning may ina 
very real sense alter how we think about teaching and learning. This 
shift is related to the hermeneutic break with Cartesian certainty: “The 
goals of hermeneutic research are toward attunement and harmony 
amid the noise of existence. ... As such, one is constantly reminded that 


”» 


9 6 
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understanding, like sound, is fleeting and unfixable. (Davis, 1996, p. 30). 
Sound, encompassing yet fleeting, can be compared with what Davis 
refers to as the “isolating tendencies” of vision. Quoting Walter Ong: 


Vision comes to a human being from one direction at a time. ... When 
I hear, however, I gather sound simultaneously from every direction at 
once. ... Youcan immerse yourself in hearing, in sound. There is no way 
to immerse yourself similarly in sight. By contrast with vision, the 
dissecting sense, sound is thus a unifying sense. A typical visual ideal 
is clarity and distinctness, a taking apart. ... The auditory ideal, by 
contrast, is harmony, a putting together. Knowledge is ultimately not 
a fractioning but a unifying phenomenon, a striving for harmony. 
(Davis, 1996, pp. 30-31) 


The weaving of a basket as the singing of a song provides this hermeneu- 
tical space for thinking about schooling. As a master craftsperson, 
however, we have an image for our basket, an intended use or expected 
product. As an “ends-in-view,” our efforts in creating curriculum futures, 
enacted in the songs of Satyagraha, emerge from our “horizons of 
expectation” — the phenomenological notion of Erwartungshorizonten. 


Horizons of Expectation as Complex Improvisation 


The song to the reeds anticipates their use in the basket production 
process. The music of the making of the basket embodies the loving care 
of the work of basket weaving. The vision, the goal, the ultimate desire 
for a finished product, is the choice of song. The notion of 
Erwartungshorizonten — horizons of expectation — is the merging of 
multiple voices in the creation of song, as symphony, that is the curricu- 
lum. Beyond time, expanding the space of experience to the future, 
Erwartungshorizonten interweaves personal and social histories, cul- 
tural and individual promise, society and the individual in the dance of 
the curriculum. 

While traditionally steeped in the Western reliance on “sight,” 
Erwartungshorizonten is process-oriented and emergent while also 
being directed and intentional. Curricular horizons of expectation be- 
come the poiesis of teaching, the guiding idea (eidos) of the curriculum, 
the weaving of a song as the making of a basket. 


This form of action (poietike), which is dependent upon the exercising 
of skill (techne), always results from the idea, image or pattern of what 
the artisan wants to make.... When action is informed by a technical 
interest (that is, the disposition of techne), therefore, it is constituted by 
a number of elements. These are the eidos (the guiding idea) and the 
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techne (the guiding disposition) which together provide the basis for 
poietike (“making” action). (Grundy, 1987, pp. 22-23) 


Erwartungshorizonten as eidos and Satyagraha as techne inform our 
curriculum futures. Intermediary among action and reflection, pro- 
cesses and products, horizons of expectation are complex orchestrations. 
Like the jazz improvisation, the Erwartungshorizonten of curriculum 
futures is relational and emergent, process-oriented and creative, while 
also requiring technical skill and deliberative effort. The poiesis as aform 
of action and techne as the guiding disposition are inextricably linked 
through the guiding idea of the eidos. 

Related to the improvisational jazz metaphor as the complex inter- 
play of the unfolding curriculum is the distinction between praxis and 
poiesis. Aristotle distinguished the action orientation of praxis from the 
craft-making action of poiesis. In his Nichomachean Ethics, poiesis as 
craft-making takes precedence over praxis as action. Poiesis is a “bring- 
ing forth” — as we might imagine the artist molding from clay or chipping 
away marble to emerge or “unveil” the figure within. This is a different 
kind of production than praxis as action. 

Heidegger explored the relationship between praxis and poiesis as 
related to techne. In relation to poiesis, techne is a bringing-forth as 
authentic production rather than production as-ends. As described by 
Derek Whitehead (2004), 


For Martin Heidegger ... poiesis does not bring itself into presence in the 
created work as praxis brings itself into presence as an act. It is as if 
poiesis, in producing something other than itself, concedes itself to that 
produced object or thing which presences itself. That is to say, and as 
Agamben submits, the artwork is, under conditions of poiesis, ‘[no longer] 
the result of doing ... but something substantially other ... than the 
principle that has pro-duced it into presence.’ (Whitehead, 2004, p.3) 


Heidegger’s emphasis on the artist, the craft-maker, as separate from 
the technician, and the artistic production as distinct from a thing-in- 
itself, as product, distinguishes the work of the artist and the handicraft 
of the technician. 

We would do well to make this distinction in curriculum, as the art 
and “poiesis” of teaching and the production as learning take precedence 
over the products of schooling as end-goals in themselves. There is in 
poiesis a way of teaching and learning that is distinct from, and primary 
to, the products of learning, yet also “bigger” than the mere products of 
those efforts. There is an ethic of the poiesis of teaching that subsumes 
an ethic of care, an interest in students and society as intimately 
connected, rather than the emphasis on student products as “evidence” 
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of learning. In our standardized environment, we have lost sight of this 
difference, as we have stripped from teachers the craft-making of 
teaching. The technical interest of modernism engages and elevates the 
products of teaching at the cost of developing the artistry of the craft. 

Grundy (1987) describes how the guiding eidos of praxis and poeisis 
varies according to interest-orientation. Using Habermasian categories 
of fundamental human interests, technically-minded orientations, ac- 
cording to Grundy, have a primary interest in control. These, I suggest, 
are the driving interests of schooling in a No Child Left Behind (NCLB) 
environment. 

The eidos or guiding idea of action and creative production, from the 
perspective of technical interest in a NCLB environment, is expressed in 
mechanical terms. Thus, the “same-page” mentality and “high stan- 
dards” of NCLB can, according to this perspective, be made “efficient,” 
“standardized,” and “technologized” so any teacher/fool, as technician, 
can implement them. Likewise, for orientation around practical inter- 
ests, the guiding eidos is one of practical reasoning guiding action. The 
hermeneutic tradition, while expressing an interest in understanding and 
meaning, may still replace the poiesis or artistry of teaching by a mecha- 
nized curriculum. Routinizing “constructivist” approaches to teaching 
with the expectation that “all children can learn” is an example of the 
hermeneutical tradition, reduced to products and procedures. It is difficult 
to argue with the “good as apple pie and motherhood” mantra of NCLB. 
While the eidos of the practical interest, namely that all children can learn 
and no child will be left behind, seem worthy, the art of teaching is lost in 
the practical wisdom of technical management and the loss of poiesis as the 
art of teaching. This is not the dance of the curriculum I have in mind, nor 
the song of the weaver, as the making of the basket in song. 

Grundy (1987) explores what the eidos or guiding idea of an 
emancipatory orientation might be: 


In the previous analysis of the technical and practical knowledge- 
constitutive interests, the claim was made that a guiding eidos of a 
particular nature can be identified as indicative of that interest. The 
technical interest is characterized by specific, definable ideas, while 
the guiding eidos which characterizes the practical interest is the 
much more general ideal of ‘the good.’ The eidos which is associated 


with the emanciaptory interest in some ways falls between these two. 
(pp. 121-122) 


The basket weaver, engaging and embracing the emancipatory, 
understood “the way” as guided by holism, connectivity, and interrelat- 
edness, a dialect among products and processes, being and becoming, 
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unformed and formed. In curriculum contexts, how are we to create our 
horizons of expectation, cradled in an emancipatory perspective, that 
emphasizes the soul-work of Satyagraha? 

As the wise basket weaver understood, the products, the ends are not 
the purposes or reasons for the art. The processes, the creations, the 
relationships are what learning the craft is about. Her role in teaching 
the young girls, likewise, was not reduced to the technical aspects of 
cutting the reeds, softening them, and weaving them into intricate 
patterns. Similarly, for example, teaching mathematics should not be 
about learning the basics with the expectation that some magical 
transformation will occur as students learn to see their world in math- 
ematical ways or experience the patterns and beauty of relationships 
through mathematics. Complexity, as the dance between order and 
chaos, understands that perturbation is important for transformative 
processes to occur. Yet, like Satyagraha, the dance between order and 
chaos, the in-between spaces of poiesis, cannot be technologized and 
denuded of spirit. To achieve complexity in the classroom, to support 
complexity as important for transformative learning to take place, 
curriculum must become a dance — a poetry in-action — a dangerous 
crossing, as it enacts or engages horizons of expectation. 


Man is a rope, tied between beast and overman — a rope over an abyss. 
A dangerous across, a dangerous on-the-way, a dangerous looking- 
back, a dangerous shuddering and stopping. What is great in man is 
that he is a bridge and not an end: what can be loved in man is that he 
is an overture and a going under. I love those who do not know how to 
live, except by going under, for they are those who cross over. I love the 
great despisers because they are the great reverers and arrows of 
longing for the other shore. (Nietzsche, 1968, pp. 126-127) 


Conclusion 


Curriculum dynamics as a journey, a dance, a song, a dangerous 
across, is the soul of teaching. It cannot be understood as a prescription, 
method, or disciplined approach. As Goethe lamented when describing 
his own approach to science: “How difficult is it ...to refrain from 
replacing the thing with its sign, to keep the object alive before us instead 
of killing it with a word” (in Naydler, 1996, p. 33). Keeping curriculum 
alive. The metaphors I have chosen have been deliberate. The narrative 
conveys the wisdom, the passion, and the promise of curriculum dynam- 
ics as it may relate to teaching. Curriculum dynamics lends itself to the 
wisdom of teaching complexly as we embrace horizons of expectation as 
educative improvisation. 





Curriculum Dynamics 


Note 


! Story conveyed by W. Richard West, Curator, Smithsonian National 
Museum of the American Indian, Washington, DC in a public talk upon receipt 
of the Distinguished Educator Award, presented by the University of Oklahoma 
College of Education Board of Advocates, April 11, 2003. 
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introduction 


As we struggle with models of learning and assessment in our own 
classroom practice, we come face to face with the tension between 
cultures of reform based on instrumental views of knowledge and 
constructivist beliefs of holistic education. Not only do the institutions of 
learning with which we acknowledge our history seem to privilege 
transmission-based learning, but they also increasingly seek to sanction 
the standardization of those views through widespread accountability 
and testing measures. We suggest such standardization and instrumen- 
tal application of knowledge is akin to violence,' and we are exploring 
another model for assessment, one that draws from Gadamer’s philo- 
sophical hermeneutics, specifically his concepts oferlebnis anderfahrung. 
We seek a healthier model, with greater possibilities for assessment that 
nourishes wholeness. 

This exploration is not journeyed without an acute sense of our 
institutional involvement and the way none of us completely avoids 
being implicated in “the violence of the always premature conclusion” 
(Ricoeur 1974, 96). And we identify with Ricoeur (1974) when he says, 


...l am myself one of the violent particularities, it is from my particular 
point of view that I perceive all these total particularities that are also 
particular totalities. The hard road of the “loving struggle” is the only 
road possible. (p. 97) 
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It is the hard road journeyed with respectful engagement of the Other 
(whether texts, ideas, objects,or persons) that this exploration under- 
takes. We invite the reader to stand with us in imminent readiness to 
question, respond, and question again as we seek to thicken the current 
discussion of assessment. 


Thickening the Discussion 


Ironically, positivist assessment activities most often call for the 
kind of experiences that rarely produce the most valued process in 
science, the discovery/creation of new knowledge. The prevailing as- 
sumption is that the student is not ready to create knowledge until he 
proves over and over he can imbibe, store, and regurgitate knowledge 
objectively, leaving his personal history of being and understanding out 
of the assessment activity as much as possible. Although many teachers 
have begun to view constructivist practices as more effective than 
previous, less student-centered practices, few venture to consider in 
what ways these practices still fail to address the importance of the 
wholeness of the student, especially vis-a-vis assessment. 

Holistic educators have long challenged the traditional notion of the 
transmission of knowledge as evidence of learning, suggesting that 
traditional requirements that students replicate the teacher’s truth are 
neither the most humane nor the most accurate assessments of student 
understanding (Huebner 1963; Kane 1994; Kessler 2000; Marshak 1997; 
Miller, 1995; Moffett 1994; Miller & Nakagawa 2002; Nakagawa 2000). 
Multiple intelligence theories of learning and constructivist classroom 
practices have recently raised new concerns about assessment practices. 
However, tests designed to eliminate a student’s particular history of 
being continue to be the most frequently used formal assessment activity 
(Shepard 2001). In such tests, a true dialogue between the student and 
the curriculum is interrupted with the silencing of the student’s voice. 
Too often tests are less a dialogue than a monologue dominated by the 
teacher or the tester (Fisher, 1994; Mislevy, 2003). Significantly, the 
results of such tests rarely demonstrate something particular about how 
a student is thinking or assimilating new information. 

Exceptions can be found, for example, in the work of those integrat- 
ing instruction and assessment in a developmentally attuned context 
(Bond and Fox 2001) orin the work of those using alternative assessment 
practices like portfolios. Outside of these few exceptions, however, the 
prevailing thin notions of assessment do not allow the particular history 
of the student’s being as a source of relevance for the knowledge that 
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might be constructed through the student’s experience with course 
content. In other words, the only knowledge that counts is the teacher’s 
know!edge parlayed through the student’s mind, all the while by- 
passing the student’s body, soul, and spirit — as if the mind were not 
embodied (Hocking, Haskell, and Linds 2001). 

How can we thicken the traditional, impoverished notions of assess- 
ment? We wish to do so without suggesting that the thickening be an 
alternate and sole source of accountability, but rather that it add a 
dimension to assessment that is too often missing. So, how might 
assessment be more holistically aligned with the student’s body, mind, 
soul, and spirit — acknowledge that experience as embodied? How can 
assessment allow other knowledges, knowledges beyond those already 
known by the teacher, to be counted as reliable and valid evidences of 
learning? 

We are finding Gadamer’s philosophical hermeneutics useful for 
broadening the notion of assessment from one of simply “knowing” to one 
of “understanding.” While the act of knowing reduces learning to the 
mastering of facts, understanding implies something more. This some- 
thing “consists of very real aspects of experience, [without which] factual 
assertions often lose their force, for they include the sense of the whole, 
the overview with its myriad adumbrations, associations, and connota- 
tions that remain in the background and yet determine whether the 
emphases and import of a text are properly grasped” (Hoy 1978 48). 

From this perspective student learning is not couched in terms of 
domination of a body of knowledge, but in terms of an engagement with 
that body as an Other to be understood. The learning process is not seen 
as one of mastery of new facts and/or skills, but as one of dialogue 
characterized by a kind of play, a back and forth or to and fro movement. 
Through this to and fro, self-sustaining momentum of questioning and 
answering, the possibility of transformation — rather than domination — 
occurs in the transcendence of previous understanding and the apprehen- 
sion of new insights. The possibility of evolving wisdom and compassion is 
widened. 

In particular, Gadamer’s (1960/1998) contrast of Erlebnis and 
Erfahrung provides a useful framework for thinking beyond positivistic 
scientific epistemology’s definitions of learning and assessment. While 
traditional notions of learning and assessment as a replication and/or 
application as evidence of having mastered a pre-given body of knowl- 
edge, Erlebnis and Erfahrung may be associated with a philosophical 
hermeneutical notion of assessment as an aesthetic experience — one in 
which the individual encounters him/herself and engages in a play across 
horizons. While Gadamer (1960/1997) argues in favor of erfahrung over 
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erlebnis, we agree with Arthos (2003) that Gadamer’s argument makes too 
much of the cleavage between the two. The holistic assessment model with 
which this paper concerns itself creates the opportunity for erlebnis and if 
the student grasps the opportunity, then a new opportunity arises, that of 
erfahrung. Although we prefer an exploration that does not favor one over 
the other, we remain indebted to Gadamer’s (1960/1997) Truth and 
Method for opening our understanding of these terms and thus providing 
an opportunity for thinking more holistically about assessment. 

Erlebnis and Erfahrung. Erlebnis is something experienced in the 
moment, and experienced in the moment as a jolt out of the ordinary, out 
of the familiar which awakens us to ourselves in a way we have not been 
awakened before. Eerfahrung is a way of being, a stance or orientation 
to experience in general that increases the probability of erlebnis. You 
might say that erfahrung is the ongoingness of erlebnis that situates 
itselfin a forgetting ofitself— the hermeneutic imagination at work. The 
overarching importance of these is based in the situation within the 
playful absorption into the object of the conversation, which happens in 
science as well as art. 

Erlebnis describes the immediacy of an experience “...something 
unforgettable and irreplaceable, something whose meaning cannot be 
exhausted by conceptual determination...life’s reaching out beyond 
itself,” (Gadamer 1960/1997, p. 67). Gadamer presents erlebnis as an 
experience more akin to an “adventure” than to a simple event or an 
“episode.” 


Episodes are a succession of details which have no inner coherence and 
for that very reason have no permanent significance. An adventure, 
however, interrupts the customary course of events, but is positively 
and significantly related to the context which it interrupts. Thus an 
adventure lets life be felt as a whole, in its breadth and in its strength. 
Here lies the fascination of an adventure. It removes the conditions and 
obligations of everyday life. It ventures out into the uncertain...Because 
it is itself within the whole of life, the whole of life is present in it 
too...[the experience] suddenly tears the person experiencing it out of 
the context of his [sic] life, and yet relates him [sic] back to the whole 
of his existence. (1960/1997, 69-70) 


“Erlebnis” is a singular event, but a significant singular event, one 
that stays with me because it was experienced with immediacy. I might 
say itis “all about ME.” It happens TO me. The experience stays with me, 
but its effects are more about how I KNOW the Other — whether it be 
a person, text, or whatever — through the filters of my culturally 
constructed being, than it is about me UNDERSTANDING the Other 
without the filters of my dogmatism. 
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Erfahrung, however, is a way of being in the world. This way of being 
doesn’t just accumulate one experience [erlebnis] on top of another or 
amass one experience [erlebnis| alongside another as one might accumu- 
late trophies. Rather, one’s stance is such that each erlebnis is seen as 
another enhancement for opening oneself to the complexities and ambi- 
guities of life. Gadamer (1960/1997) describes erfahrung as the living 
through of erlebnis in such a way that one becomes an “experienced 
person” (355) 


...someone who is radically undogmatic; who, because of the many 
experiences he [sic] has had and the knowledge he [sic] has drawn from 
them, is particularly well equipped to have new experiences and to 
learn from them. The dialectic of experience has its proper fulfillment 
not in definitive knowledge but in the openness to experience that is 
made possible by experience itself. (355) 


Such a stance prepares me to become more than simply a repository for 
discrete bits of knowledge. Rather, Iam prepared to gain insight from the 
knowledge, opening up possibilities for transformation (355). 


Insight is more than the knowledge of this or that situation. It always 
involves an escape from something that had deceived us and held us 
captive. Thus insight always involves an element of self-knowledge and 
constitutes a necessary side of what we called experience in the proper 
sense lerlebnis]. Insight is something we come to...the same readiness 
for experience that distinguishes the experienced [erfahrung] man |sic] 
from the man [sic] captivated by dogma. (356, 362) 


In such an orientation to the Other, I place myself in a “ready- 
dialectical” position to the Other, whether it be person, text, plant, 
animal or thing. I turn my face toward the Other, open to letting the 
Other be what it is without my dogmatism. It is an intentional orienta- 
tion to openness to refutation. I am interested in discovering the limits 
of my own understanding, which I can only really know in relation to the 
Other. The orientation to the Other of erfahrung opens my horizon to 
include the Other on the Other’s terms not mine. In other words, with 
this orientation I do not KNOW the other through the filter of my own 
dogmatism but UNDERSTAND the Other by being momentarily IN 
RELATIONSHIP of fused horizons with the Other. It is indicative of 
what Gadamer (1960/1997) considers the most authentic form of an I- 
Thou relationship. 

Both David Smith and Duane Huebner enrich our understanding of 
erlebnis/erfahrung.Smith (1999) writes provocatively about the “herme- 
neuticimagination” and Huebner (1999) calls us to consider the “moreness” 
of our lives. The hermeneutic imagination takes up “ ‘difference’ not as 
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a problem to be solved but as an invitation to consider the boundaries, 
and limits of one’s own understanding” (Smith 1999, 43). Such work 
enables the transcendence of ourselves, enables the “moreness” (Heubner 
1999, 404) of who we are. Heubner’s concept of “moreness” suggests we 
always possess the possibility of enlarging our horizons, of reaching 
beyond our present state — to become. The work of the hermeneutic 
imagination is the activity of that reaching — erlebnis/erfahrung. 

Positivist epistemology rejects the complexity of body, mind, soul 
and spirit while Gadamer’s concept of the “experienced person” [erlebnis / 
erfahrung]| moves toward embracing it. While the former has dominated 
as the only legitimate and relevant form of knowledge and truth for 
educational purposes, the latter can be shown to be just as important for 
human existence, perhaps more so. 

Erlebnis/Erfahrung: Seeing the Aesthetic Experience in Science and 
Literacy. Erlebnis/Erfahrung is experience that engages a full body, 
mind, soul and spirit participation and evokes a transformation. Open- 
ness to the Other is grounded in a willingness to understand the Other 
in such a way that I am learning from the Other not just about the Other. 
Learning from demands understanding, the foregrounding of my own 
being against the foreground of the Other as the Other is without my 
dogmatism. An example of such an encounter is the aesthetic experience. 

In Truth and Method, Gadamer invites us to explore the depth of 
aesthetic experience. He does so with a lengthy examination of erlebnis 
and concludes his discussion of this kind of experience: 


Thus at the end of our conceptual analysis of experience we can see the 
affinity between the structure of Erlebnis as such and the mode of being 
of the aesthetic. Aesthetic experience is not just one kind of experience 
among others, but represents the essence of experience per se. As the 
work of art as such is a world for itself, so also what is experienced 
aesthetically is, as an Erlebnis, removed from all connections with 
actuality. The work of art would seem almost by definition to be an 
aesthetic experience: that means, however, that the power of the work 
of art suddenly tears the person experiencing it out of the context of his 
[sic] life, and yet relates him [sic] back to the whole of his existence. 
(1960/1997, 70) 


In Philosophical Hermeneutics, Gadamer again speaks of the aes- 
thetic experience as one of great intimacy, mystery and the paradox of 
experiencing ourselves simultaneously as a particular and a universal, 
“_..a mysterious intimacy that grips our entire being, as if there were no 
distance at all [between us and a work of art] and every encounter with 
it [the work of art] were an encounter with ourselves” (95). He empha- 
sizes further, 
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The intimacy with which the work of art touches us is at the same time, 
in enigmatic fashion, a shattering and a demolition of the familiar. It 
is not only the “This art thou!” disclosed in a joyous and frightening 
shock; it also says to us; “Thou must alter thy life!” (1976, 104) 


Evelyn Fox Keller provides a stunning example of the hermeneutic 
imagination at work in her stellar biography of Nobel Prize winner, 
Barbara McClintock. In A Feeling for the Organism: The Life and Work 
of Barbara McClintock, Keller recounts one of McClintock’s experiences 
at Stanford University. McClintock had been called there because the 
work being done on the cytology of Neurospora had come to a stand still. 
Noone at the lab could unravel the puzzle. Seven days after McClintock’s 
arrival in the lab she presented a groundbreaking seminar on the meiotic 
cycle of Neurospora. McClintock recalls that she entered the lab lacking 
self-confidence that she could succeed where so many others had failed, 
“I was really quite petrified that maybe I was taking on more than I could 
really do,” (Keller 1983, 115). After three days of work, she was not 
getting anywhere. She was keenly aware that the problem was not with 
the Other she was observing in her slides, but was in her own orientation 
to the Other. She left the lab and sat on a bench under some eucalyptus 
trees. She sat there for 30 minutes. What happened under those trees is 
not something she could trace a step-by-step map of. But the result was 


that she raced back to the lab sure that something had changed within 
her that would enable the success of the work. She does say that 
whatever happened under those trees enabled her to reorient herself; 
she was able to again forget about herself and encounter the Other in the 
slides on their terms not hers. This reorientation was crucial to her being 
able to see what no one else had been able to see. She describes what 
happened when she arrived back in the lab with her new orientation. 


I found that the more I worked with them the bigger and bigger [they] 
got, and when I was really working with them I wasn’t outside, I was 
down there. I was part of the system. I was right down there with them, 
and everything got big. I even was able to see the internal parts of the 
chromosomes — actually everything was right there. It surprised me 
because I actually felt as if I were right down there and these were my 
friends....As you look at these things, they become part of you. And you 
forget yourself. The main thing about it is you forget yourself. (115) 


McClintock’s words, “you forget yourself” are another way of describ- 
ing the process of the hermeneutical imagination. What happened in 
that lab was a fusion of horizons. For a moment, McClintock was able to 
encounter the Other on the Other’s terms, not hers, and she saw what 
cannot be seen when one resists forgetting oneself in encountering the 
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Other. McClintock did not just seek to know the Other in the field of her 
microscope’s lens, she sought to understand that Other. She described 
this understanding as a “feeling for the organism” (101). Keller notes that 
this particular meaning of understanding was the cornerstone of 
McClintock’s science, and as we see in her description of this stance, it is 
also close to Gadamer’s description of erfahrung: 


The tenacity with which she hunted down every observable chromo- 
somal modification, the thoroughness and rigor that accompanied her 
virtuosos technique—all these might lead one to think of the focus ofher 
search as narrow. In fact, what she consistently pursued was nothing 
less than an understanding of the entire organism. 

For her, the smallest details provided the keys to the larger whole. 
It was her conviction that the closer her focus, the greater her attention 
to individual detail, to the unique characteristics of a single plant, ofa 
single kernel, of a single chromosome, the more she could learn about 
the general principles by which the maize plant as a whole was 
organized, the better her “feeling for the organism.” (101) 


Knowledge created out of erlebnis/erfahrung is at once personal and 
universal. It takes forgetting oneself in favor of momentarily encounter- 
ing the Other without the restraints that Cartesian subjectivity de- 
mands. 

We see the hermeneutic imagination also at work in “powerful 
literacy” (Finn 1999). Powerful literacy is Finn’s phrase for the kind of 
literacy Paulo Freire introduced to impoverished adults in Brazil. Freire 
(1993) structured his teaching in ways that made being in his classes 
erlebnis. But just as importantly, accepting the invitation to erlebnis his 
class offered also opened many students to a new orientation to life, that 
of living in erfahrung. Freire’s literacy is a way of being in the world in 
which one lives with a heightened awareness of self in relational 
understanding of the Other and does so critically and analytically, able 
to not only synthesize information but also able to listen self and others 
into understanding. 

It is an interesting caveat that McClintock’s methods were consid- 
ered eccentric by the majority of her peers and Freire had to leave Brazil 
for fear of his life because of his work. But both made contributions to 
their fields that continue to be recognized even after their deaths. Both 
stand as luminaries, revealing the rich complexities that a life lived 
through the hermeneutic imagination has to offer, albeit with risks. 

What assessment practices might be invented by the teacher if her 
interest was in drawing the student toward his own hermeneutic 
imagination?...toward his own growth in appreciation of the wholeness 
and integrity of the world? How might assessment experiences offer 
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students opportunities to move beyond erlebnis and open the future to 
erfahrung? 

A Different Model of Assessment. Traditionally, assessment is dis- 
connected from learning. The event usually requires an engagement of 
verbal linguistic or logical mathematical knowledges and demands that 
idiosyncrasies of personal relevance, cultural context, and historical 
context be eliminated. The assessment is disconnected from the learner. 
She leaves the event none the wiser as to how these knowledges have 
affected the meaning and purpose of her existence; she has not been 
invited to confront her own being in the space of a dialectical experience 
of the Other. 

A model of assessment that takes erlebnis/erfahrung, the herme- 
neutic imagination, as a framework for identifying what counts as 
evidence of learning would look for ways to engage the student more 
holistically. Such a model would allow the student to bring his personal 
history to the table. It would encourage the recognition of how knowledge 
is embodied rather than stored. It would encourage the exploration ofthe 
encounter with a text as an embodied experience. It would not ask for 
evidence of learning as a replication of what the dominant tradition 
already knows. It would instead suggest that learning be evidence that 
the student encountered the text as an aesthetic experience, evidence 
that the student’s hermeneutic imagination came into play in the 
encounter. 

As an invitation to encounter the assigned texts of the course as an 
erlebnis/erfahrung experience, Solloway designed a “self-evaluation” 
assessment of learning (Solloway, 2002). This assessment of learning 
invites the student to explain/self-evaluate how the text affected his 
thinking, by explaining what he thought before encountering a self- 
chosen excerpt from the assigned reading, and then defining how the 
encounter has altered or affirmed that position by (1) confirming it, (2) 
deepening the understanding of the concept associated with the position, 
(3) causing a shift in thinking, and/or (4) raising new questions. Grap- 
pling with knowledges in this way, the student steps into the experience 
with the complexity of his being — i.e., personal relevance, cultural 
context, and historical context. The event evokes and invites the confluence 
of body, mind, soul, and spirit required for knowledges to be imbued with 
deep personal meaning. The invitation allows the student to think deeply 
about the way the text affects him personally, touches his personal truth. 
The door opens for the possibility of drawing himself through his own 
hermeneutic imagination as he makes sense of his experience — the way 
one makes sense of one’s life “reverbrate|s] within grander schemes of 
things” (Smith 1999, 41). 
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This is the transforming “so what” (Reference includes First Author’s 
Name], 2002) which gives the learner the opportunity to pause, to stand 
in awe of the profound realization of her connection to the larger webs of 
life. Transformations always demand profound personal 
acknowledgement of individual complexity fully seen, implicated in the 
Other of experience — as if no one ever traversed this place before. A 
classroom that views learning and assessment in this way invites 
openness to evolving wisdom and compassion. 


Method 


This is a qualitative study. As qualitative researchers (Denzin & 
Lincoln 1998), we studied the nature of a hermeneutic model of assess- 
ment in two undergraduate classrooms attempting to make sense of, or 
interpret, the phenomena of this model in terms of the meanings the 
students brought to the experience of these phenomena. The partici- 
pants consisted of 51 females (self-described as Latino, Caucasian, 
Traditional, Non-Traditional) and 9 Males (self-described as African- 
American, Caucasian, Traditional, Non-Traditional). Students granted 
permission for the use of their self-evaluations for the study. All self- 
evaluations were coded for anonymity. Care was taken to remove any 
identifying material from quotes used in the paper. Further, if gendered 
pronouns were necessary for the flow of the paper, an intentional pattern 
of rotation between the male/female pronoun designations was followed. 
In other words, no information regarding gender information can be 
tagged to the designation of a gendered pronoun. The course for both 
groups of students was an undergraduate teacher education required 
course with the objective of exploring the nature of diversity in the 
broadest sense and the resulting implications for teaching literacy and 
literature in the elementary classroom. Specifically we examined the 
students’ written self-evaluations. We coded the data looking for emerg- 
ing themes. 


Data Sources 


The data for this study are the written self-evaluations of students’ 
self-perceptions of how their thinking was affected by reading and 
discussing course texts. The self-evaluations were written for each 
assigned text reading. For each self-evaluation, the participants quoted 
selections from the text or class discussion, told what they believed 
before they encountered the selection, and then identified how the 
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encounter had affected their thinking: confirming it, deepening it, 
shifting it, or raising new questions for them. This process was repeated 
until one 8 2x 11 single-spaced sheet was filled using Times New Roman 
point 10 font. 


Results 


The evidence suggests the model provided an opening for transfor- 
mation — assessment which moved toward an Erlebnis/Erfahrung 
experience. Students were able to articulate and identify what, where 
and how they learned as well as recognize changes and shifts in their 
thinking. The responses fell into six main categories. 

New Energy/Excitement for Learning. At the beginning of the 
semester, many of the students expressed anxiety at being in charge of 
selecting what would count as learning for them from the assigned 
readings. They often asked, “Just tell me what you want.” Sometimes 
they would bring a sample of what they had written and want the 
instructor to read it and affirm that they were “doing what [she] wanted.” 
It was hard for these students to “think” about their learning, to think 
about how the text had affected their thinking. They were habituated to 
playing the game of school where it is the student’s task to guess what 
in the reading would be important to the teacher, not what in the reading 
was important to them. 

Once they began to give themselves permission to hear their own 
voices, it was cause for new excitement about learning. This was best 
expressed in these phrases from one student’s responses “Another thing 
I’m learning is how to be excited about my own thinking...I feel myself 
watching for how the words are going to affect me as I read them...I know 
I would usually hate to read all this stuff. But doing it so I can see how 
it affects my thinking is different.” 

New Visions of How They Want to Enact Teaching and Learning. 
Another group of responses focused attention on how the students 
envisioned themselves as teachers in the classroom. These responses 
often represented decision-making processes and shifts in what they had 
believed possible for themselves as teachers before. The assignment gave 
the students the opportunity to choose to reflect on concepts in the 
reading that were important to them and this seemed to engender very 
personal visions of themselves, “Clearly, I want to be the teacher whose 
students develop their own interpretations and develop understanding 
they will be able to apply all their lives.” 

The nature of the assignment also allowed students to have personal 
realizations count as evidence of accountability for the readings, “Before 
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reading this book, I had always been hesitant to incorporate art into my 
lesson plans because I’m not artistic at all. Reading this book altered my 
thinking about art and how to incorporate it in the classroom.” 

The assignment gave students the opportunity to reflect on their 
discovery of previously unacknowledged personal biases, “Before read- 
ing this, I thought I had an unprejudiced view of LEP students in the 
classroom.” The student noted their surprise when the text suggested 
that the first language of the LEP student was an asset for the entire 
classroom. In other words, the LEP student’s first language added a rich 
dimension to the classroom that would not otherwise be there. “I was 
dumbfounded,” the student wrote, “I realized I had always seen the LEP 
student as a liability not an asset.” 

These students are all acknowledging the forgetting of themselves 
and in doing so the moving of their horizons as an enrichment of their 
personal being. This is a transformational experience — an experience 
that leaves you feeling that you will never be the same again. One 
student put this transformative experience into words, “I'll never think 
about competition in the same way again.” 

New Ways of Being in the World. Transformational experiences 
change the way you act on the world thereafter. Responses that fell in 
this section expressed ways that the reading and thinking about the 
effects of excerpts from the reading changed the way the student 
behaved in the world. 

One example came from a student who had an epiphany about the 
way he had habitually responded to people with physical disabilities, “I 
have always turned my head. I thought it was more polite.” Having to 
think about how the reading affected his thinking, gave the student the 
opportunity to recognize that his previous behavior was actually a 
response that was less respectful than the way he normally responded to 
people he encountered. He wrote, “I wasn’t treating them like I treat 
everyone else. This shift changed me. I caught myself approaching a girl 
in a wheelchair yesterday. I started to look away. I stopped myself. I 
looked at her and smiled like I do when I pass anyone I meet.” 

The assignment gave students the opportunity to pause and observe 
themselves in the act of growing. For example, this catching of them- 
selves sometimes happens the week when the assigned readings include 
an article in which the author calls students to look at Disney movies 
through the critical lens of racial and gender stereotypes. This critical 
analysis of Disney often arouses varied but unusually strong responses 
from the students. Some of the strong responses reflect a new orientation 
for the student. One student articulated this best when she noted that 
the deprecating dialects used by Disney villains was something she had 
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noticed, herself, when viewing Disney movies. But, until encountering 
the reading, she had not felt any personal compunction to follow through 
on her sense that the dialects were being used in a deprecating way with 
further probing and troubling of those waters. The task of thinking about 
her thinking here pushed her to go beyond herself. She recognized her 
own complicity in racism when she remained silent in the face of 
recognizing its presence. Taking it a step further, she connected her new 
understanding with the larger world, “The events of the last year (World 
Trade Center bombing) make me think I need to think about these kind 
of things if I’m going to be a teacher and a parent and I’m much more 
aware of the need for compassion for others different than ourselves. I’m 
noticing that more now and I never did that before. I think this has 
challenged me to grow up.” 

For some students the changes in orientation that included changes 
in behavior were much closer to home. The changes involved new ways 
of relating to family members. 


You know that proverbial lightning bolt from the blue? It struck my 
heart. Bedtimes with my daughter have changed considerably since I 
read this quote and chose it to respond to. I now know that many of the 
nights when my little girl simply would not settle into bed were 
unvoiced cries of neglect. I silenced that voice. My message was clear 
that I would rather be doing something other than listening to her. 
Now, I make sure we read a story, then cuddle while I encourage her to 
tell me about her day. 


Movement was not always defined as a complete shift that seemed 
to jump horizons. Sometimes students encountered themselves as ten- 
tatively considering the view point of the Other — tentative 
acknowledgement that there might be another horizon. As this student’s 
response notes, 


I must admit I was skeptical of some of the ideas in this book [Unfolding 
Bodymind: Exploring Possibility Through Education, Brent Hocking, 
Johnna Haskell, and Warren Linds, Eds.]. Prior to the reading I would 
have thought it impossible to “communicate” with nature. I have prided 
myself in being a scientific and analytical person, it seemed silly to 
think that someone could hear plants talking. So now I’m not so sure 
about it as I was before. Maybe there are levels of consciousness we 
don’t know about. Maybe my culture has closed my mind to the 
possibilities of awareness that I have yet to experience. 


New Wisdom About Themselves. The responses in this section spoke 
about changes that describe new wisdom about who the student was as 
a person. One student said that his encounter with his self-chosen 
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excerpt caused him to reshape his “thoughts about my life as a teacher.” 
He says that as he has taken various classes at the university, he has 
thought about how he would be as a teacher. For example, he had written 
out his discipline plan and his philosophy of teaching. He also had a file 
of hands-on experiences he intended to use in his classroom. He felt that 
these choices gave him a picture of his “life as a teacher.” The assignment 
gave him a place to enlarge that picture. He wrote, “This quote made me 
think about myself as a person. It made me realize sure it’s important to 
implement good instruction, but it’s just as important for me to be a noble 
and valued citizen. I never thought about that before.” 

Personal wisdom was also associated with letting fear go. Many 
students expressed anxiety about actually moving into the responsibility 
of their own classroom and wrote about recognizing the disabling effects 
of their anxiety. One student resolved this in an encounter with an 
assigned text in which she came to the understanding that she “would 
always be growing and learning and changing my ideas of teaching. I just 
need to remember what my goals are and trust myself and my students.” 
The trusting of herself and her students was associated in her writing 
with what it would mean to be successful in the classroom. Another 
student said it this way, “I think I just need to let it go. As much as that 
sounds like something you shouldn’t do, I know now that’s just what I 
need to do. Inow consider myself a student of life. In order for me to allow 
my students to experience, I need to allow it for myself.” 

New Experience of Learning. Students wrote about their learning 
often as if it were a new experience. It was as if taking responsibility for 
what would count as learning made learning something they experi- 
enced with a keenness that was new to them. One student wrote, “This 
is a shift for me because I see that there are millions of ways to learn 
because there are millions of ways to see things and that makes waking 
up exciting.” 

Another student reshaped his conception of learning in the class- 
room with his delight in discovering, “Now I see learning not just as 
something my students will do, but something I will be doing too. We will 
be continuously finding meaningful work together. That’s cool.” 

Learning as a journey was also used as a metaphor for the new edge 
they felt as they identified what would be counted as their own learning 
for each assignment. One student named the fact that it felt like she was 
learning for herself rather than for the teacher, “As I write these self- 
evaluations, it’s like walking into the unknown as I try to figure out how 
something has affected my thinking. Each one is valuable to me because 
it is learning I did for myself not for the teacher.” Another student 
suggested that the self-evaluations were like landscapes through which 
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he discovered “so much diversity in my own experiences of learning.” 
This is the experience of learning he now wants for his students, “It is up 
to me to guarantee that each student will be able to experience the many 
valuable landscapes in their lives by allowing them to walk forward in my 
classroom and open new paths with every step. This is a shift for me. I’ve 
never understood learning this way before.” 

Concrete Horizons. For some students, what stands out in the 
assigned readings are the places where forgetting themselves in order to 
see things from another’s point of view is so threatening that they 
respond by fortifying their horizons. This defensive position often ap- 
pears in response to the “Disney” article described earlier. 

The fortifying of horizons is seen in comments that suggest that the 
author of the “Disney” article is over analyzing these films, “The children 
who are watching these films are not looking into the film as much as 
[author’s name] thinks they are. I really do not know one child that says 
that she wants to be a rebellious teenager like Ariel. This entire article 
angered me because people look so far into things it becomes ridiculous. 
My view is that I watched them as I was growing up andI turned out okay 
so they must not be that bad for kids to watch.” 

These same students are often able and willing to identify racial and 
gender stereotypes in other media, as well as articulate the knowledge 
that gender and race are culturally contexted concepts. But when it 
comes to Disney they become alarmed at such an analysis and simply 
refuse to even consider breaching those horizons. 

This fortifying of horizons is also a frequent response to readings that 
challenge closely held beliefs. For example, one such challenge is the 
notion that competition is not always a positive motivator and in many 
cases is detrimental to individual students as well as debilitating to 
community building in the classroom. Some students find this idea 
appalling. They have been competitors all their lives and believe that 
success in life is tied to being a competent competitor. They respond to 
the new information about competition by summarily rejecting it, “Now 
that I am aware of all of this information, I still feel that games and 
competition are still okay in the classroom. The reason I think this is 
because games are a fun way for students to show that they understand 
the material and if they do not understand the material for that 
particular game the competition will motivate them to try harder next 
time. Competition is paramount to a successful life.” 


Conclusions 


For many students, thinking about their thinking in this way 
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enabled their learning to take on a personal pathos of coming home to an 
integration of body, mind, soul and spirit as they learned for themselves 
and not the teacher (Bateson 1994). New energies and excitements for 
learning erupted and transferred to new ways of being in the world. They 
gained new wisdom about themselves, perspicacity about learning, and 
visions of how they wanted to enact teaching and learning in their future 
classrooms. In some cases, a new understanding of what it means, 
personally, to live more compassionately emerged. The participants’ 
engagement with the course texts often demonstrated a texture of 
“mindfulness” — a disruption of the usual mindless engagement of text 
in which they do not recognize how they are affected or recognize the 
incongruence of what they say and do. However, for some students the 
“difficult knowledge” (Britzman 1998) inherent in facing one’s racism or 
challenging one’s closely held beliefs was acted out as a “passion for 
ignorance” (57). These students used their selected quotes as platforms 
for resistance to “unlearning” racism or challenging beliefs. Still, the 
evidence makes a strong case for the value of giving the student a 
hermeneutical structure for assessment. If the students continue to 
engage life in the open-ended reflection of mindfulness, each may move 
beyond today’s limited horizons. 

The merit of this initiative lies in its innovative use of philosophical 
hermeneutics as a model of assessment. It opens assessment to the 
possibilities of a holistic notion of mindfulness — observing the mind in 
its processes. Perhaps; this accounts for the responses that describe 
learning as if it is a new experience. Mindfulness practitioners often 
describe ordinary experience as having a keenness — a sense of vibrancy 
not noticed without mindfulness. 

This assessment innovation is important for the way it suggests a 
middle way of thinking about assessment. It provides evidence that to 
think of assessment only as Erlebnis forecloses on the opportunities for 
transformation that Erfahrung offers. This model of assessment invites 
students to engage in small experiences of Erlebnis/Erfahrung, mind- 
fulness, and such an invitation, once accepted, has potential for life 
changing ways of being in the world. 

Finally, this model of assessment invitesd an embodiment of learn- 
ing, engaging the bodymind — to experience learning as renewal — “an 
unfolding, a dynamic interplay of possibilities that catches me with the 
other,” (Hocking 2001, 303). Such an invitation, accepted, opened learn- 
ing to more than a grade on an assignment or a test score. Broadening 
the notion of assessment from one of “knowing” to one of “understand- 
ing,” learning was lived through to new orientations of what it means to 
be in the world. 
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Continued Conversation 


We end this article as we began, “It is the hard road journeyed with 
respectful engagement of the Other” that makes continued conversation 
possible. As we enter the fray, we do so in hopes of not only thickening 
discussions of assessment, but also finding within further conversations 
erlebnis/erfahrung horizons we had not imagined before. 
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Note 


While this may seem an extreme stance to some, we believe it is not when 
considered in the context of Ricoeur’s (1974) call for the necessity of a constant 
watchfulness for the ways our own pre-conceived notions deform our under- 
standing and reception of other texts, ideas, objects and/or persons. We cannot 
underestimate the subtle nature of this violence to deceive us into complacency. 
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Three Moral Outlooks 


Judd Kruger Levingston 
Chestnut Hill Academy 


Introduction 


In 1998-2000, I set out to learn how adolescents articulate their 
moral outlook, how they negotiate their place in school among their 
teachers and friends. Several questions guided me: How do high school 
students wrestle with moral dilemmas around social issues, around 
performing and competing in school? How do moral and ethical prin- 
ciples shape their behavior, and how do they establish their own footings 
as moral beings within the framework of a religious tradition? 

To learn more, I conducted several months of field research with five 
students who had graduated from Jewish day schools at the eighth grade 
level; at the time of my research, they were enrolled as tenth graders at 
full-time secular public and independent schools. Each of the partici- 
pants in the research also was enrolled at the Rebecca and Israel Ivry 
Prozdor, the honors level program of Jewish studies held at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of New York on Sundays and weekday evenings. 
Students at the Ivry Prozdor attend classes in Hebrew, Biblical, rabbinic 
literature and contemporary Jewish thought. For Jewish day school 
graduates such as those who participated in my research, attendance at 
the Ivry Prozdor provided continuity with the day school education. 

The field research involved several components: several days of 
participant observation, in which I shadowed each of the three boys and 
two girls throughout the course of their school day; three long interviews 
(45 minutes each) with each of the students; shorter interviews (20 
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minutes or less) with at least one teacher or advisor from each student’s 
school; extensive documentation in my field notes and field journal; a one- 
year follow-up study in which I sought consistency by interviewing each 
of the participants, asking some of the same questions I had asked during 
the first phase of the study; and “member checks” in which each of the 
participants read and offered a critique of descriptions that I wrote about 
their moral outlook. I also compared my own coding methodology and field 
notes with those of a fellow doctoral student. Finally, I included a sixth 
student in the study to serve as an “outlier” for the research. He had not 
graduated from a Jewish day school: he was a tenth grader at a well known 
New York City public high school who was proud of having attended 
Jewish after-school and summer camp programs and he had thought so 
much about moral issues that his friends called him “Moral Eric.”’ 

Each of the students who participated in the research knew me 
already as their principal at the Ivry Prozdor, the after-school program 
of Jewish studies that they attended. Students at the Ivry Prozdor knew 
me by my first name and had already spent time in and out of Ivry 
Prozdor classes prior to the research. While I was concerned that 
working with a convenience sample might provide unreliable data, I 
found that knowing the students from another setting provided enough 
background information for me to sense when the student was acting 
with a sense of authenticity and when my presence might have affected 
the student’s behavior. During the course of the research, I sought to 
minimize my credentials, so I was introduced to the students’ friends as 
“Judd, a graduate student,” and the participants were asked not to share 
information about my professional position. 

Writing a piece of grounded theory required that I develop a theory 
that would be based on the field research; this required that I let the 
participants in my research define morality on their own terms. At the 
same time, I kept in mind an understanding that morality encompasses 
many factors: duties, responsibilities and rights; existential issues con- 
cerning meaning and purpose in life; and issues of dignity and behavior. 
Katherine Simon’s work, Moral Questions in the Classroom (2001) 
identifies two major areas of discourse that might find their way into the 
classroom: existential issues that touch upon the existence of God and 
the nature of a fulfilled and meaningful life; and moral issues that 
concern the individual’s responsibilities in society, behavior toward 
others, and decision-making in history. Moral behavior has a cultural 
basis, especially in superior-subordinate relationships and in concep- 
tions of duty and of the meaning of life. I limited my background 
preparatory reading to Jewish and Western moral thinking. 

I would not know until I completed the research which moral voices 
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I would hear. Would I hear echoes of Aristotle who held that living a 
moral life involves cultivating habits of goodness and the cultivation of 
virtues? Would I hear echoes of Sartre, that “man is condemned to be 
free,” and that moral behavior must flow from the discovery that we must 
bear responsibility for our own actions? Or, in spite ofa sense of duty that 
led him and his peers to maintain a strong connection to the Jewish 
community, would I hear strains of relativism, that nobody should judge 
another’s beliefs and lifestyles? 

It was fair to assume that the students had strongly felt moral 
positions because their very choice to continue in Jewish studies in the 
evenings and weekends on a voluntary basis at the Ivry Prozdor had a 
moral overlay based in a communal sense of obligation, akin to that which 
Emile Durkheim describes, “There are no genuinely moral ends except 
collective ones. There is no truly moral force save that involved in 
attachment to a group (Durkheim, 1961, pp. 82, 242, 248).” My research 
design allowed different individualistic and collective moral voices to 
emerge through long interviews and extended observations of six high 
school students as they went through their school day. Table I, below, 
presents a synopsis of the participants in the research. One could chal- 
lenge the reliability of the interviews and ask if the participants were 
trying to please me with their answers. Were three days of observation 
sufficient to provide data about each participant’s moral outlook? Was I 
working with the student at a particularly difficult or easy time? The one- 
year follow-up interviews helped to confirm much of what the participants 
had shared about the moral outlooks one year earlier. My methodology 
relied heavily on the techniques of qualitative research described by 
Lincoln and Guba, 1985, Bernard, 1995 and Lightfoot and Davis, 1997. 


Virtuous Teens in the Secular City 


As I undertook this research for my doctoral dissertation, I had 
intended to title the dissertation, “Virtuous teens in the secular city,” but 
that would have meant that I was begging a question: Who was I to 
presume that they were in fact seeking virtue and not vice, rebellion, or 
ego gratification? At the same time, I was rewarded with the discovery 
that the participants in the research were captivated and guided by 
moral issues and principles that arose at certain moments in school and 
in our more reflective interviews. The students were decidedly modern 
in their embrace of pluralism. Charles Larmore writes that pluralism is 
a part of modern culture, and that reasonable disagreement is inevitable 
(Larmore, 1996, p. 168). As Sidgwick writes, modern conceptions of 
“good” relate to things that are attractive and “productive of pleasure,” 
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while the ancient Greeks saw the “good” as concerned with generic 
principles and imperatives of “right” (Sidgwick, 1906/1981, pp. 104-105, 
109; Larmore, 1996, pp. 20, 54). 

The adolescents with whom I worked expressed three different 
moral outlooks in the continuum between attractive and imperative 
conceptions of ideal and ethical behavior. The adolescents are too young 
and they lack the training to hold well-refined moral philosophies, so one 
cannot always predict the consistency in an adolescent’s moral stance as 
new issues arise. At the same time, these moral outlooks are significant 
because they offer a point of departure for educators or parents, and for 
any role models seeking to offer a voice in the shaping of the adolescent 
moral outlook (Green, 2001). One does not necessarily acquire these 
outlooks as part of one’s developmental changes from one phase of life to 
the next, nor are they traits that are organic to an individual’s person- 
ality, nor are they necessarily retained in adulthood. The outlooks help 
to describe the factors that influence an individual who may be weighing 
different moral possibilities, and these outlooks also describe the kind of 





Table I 
Synopsis of Participants in the Research 


Name Gadiel Tamar Jared Felicia Jeffrey Eric 
(Pseudonym) Himmel-Minick Green- Yanes SchochetJacobson 
farb berg- (outlier) 


Gender M F M F M M 


Family’s Conser- Conser- Conser- Conser- Conser- Conser- 
religious ative ative ative ative ative ative 
Ritual, 
but 
unaffil- 
iated 


Day school Subur- Subur- Urban Urban/ Public/ 
ban ban Outer- Outer- 
borough borough 


Day school Conser- Conser- Com- Ortho- Conser- Hebrew 
ative ative munity dox ative school: 
Conservative 


High school Urban, Subur- Urban, Urban, Urban/ Urban, 
inde- __ ban, public public Outer- public 
pendent public borough 

public 
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moral decisions that an individual may make, whether in private or in 
public conduct. 

I have defined these outlooks as “Permissive,” “Connected” and 
“Standard-bearing.” The characteristics of each outlook come from 
philosophical literature. The “Permissive” outlook is reminiscent of 
consequentialists (such as the utilitarians) who seek to maximize the 
good while remaining unencumbered by ideology (Hunter, 2000, p. 187); 
the “Connected” outlook echoes the modernity of Charles Larmore 
(1996), and the social philosophy of Charles Taylor (1989) and the 
concept of conscience in Thomas Green (2001); the “Standard-bearers” 
echo duty- and contract-based philosophies explained by Kant (1785/ 
1991), Sidgwick (1906/1981), Rawls (1971) and Dworkin (1978). 

Table II offers several attributions for each moral outlook. 

Students who embody the “Permissive” outlook tend to be more free- 
spirited. Guided less by objective standards of behavior and more by 
intuition and other psychological forces, “Permissive” students gave 
voice to Hunter’s view that in the present era, morality has come to be 
seen as a subjective force like any opinion that might compete in the 
marketplace of ideas. In a sub-chapter entitled, “Pedagogies of Permis- 
sion” (Hunter, 2000, p. 186ff), Hunter explores the ways in which existing 
moral conventions are easily replaced by personal morality in the 
present era. Like Sandel’s “unencumbered self” (Sandel, 1982; Hunter, 


Table II 
Moral outlook Permissive Connected Standard-bearing 


Characteristics Subjective, Negotiated, Objective, 
Psychological, Infused, Generic and 
Non-conformist, Different voices, authoritative 
Anti-authoritarian, Reasonable notions of good 
Utilitarian, disagreement, and duty, 
Intuitional notions Pirge Avot Contractarian, 
of the good (in English: Convention 

Ethics of the and rules 
Sages) 


Exemplars Gadiel, Jared Tamar, 
(students and Hanford Day School Templeton H.S. EastAmesburyHS. 
schoolsin the Felicia Jeffrey, 
study) Hanford Day School John Adams H.S. 


Source(s) of The self Relationships Impersonal 
authority standards 
or duties 
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2000, p. 187), “Permissive” voices seek to be free of constraint, free to 
determine which fashions or styles to ignore or to follow. 

Gadiel embodies the “Permissive” moral outlook. He loves to create 
music, and he aspires to “be who he is.” He spoke of following the Golden 
Rule as a core element of his moral outlook. In our interviews, when 
Gadiel spoke of the Golden Rule, “Do unto others as you would have done 
unto you,” he spoke of it as an objective rule that the school espoused in 
an annual ceremony, and he also spoke of applying it to personal 
situations both general and specific. He said, “I would treat everybody 
equally. Treat everybody the way I want to be treated.” Gadiel thought 
that the Golden Rule originated in the Christian Bible, and he was 
surprised to learn that it appeared in a different formulation in the 
Hebrew Bible (Leviticus, Chapter 19). Not a political activist who sought 
to legislate for others a Kantian moral imperative, Gadiel’s primary 
interest in the Golden Rule was a personal, utilitarian one: it seemed self- 
evident to him that everybody should be free to be themselves and that 
everybody should extend the same freedom to others. 

It was not a surprise that he was so comfortable attending Hanford 
Day School, a progressive independent school in Manhattan. He could 
bring the contemporary music of Billy Joel to English class discussions 
about poetry, be noncompetitive on the basketball court ifhe wished, and 
discuss homosexuality without feeling uncomfortable in his “Ethical 
Foundations” class. Having attended a full-time Jewish day school 
through the eighth grade, he sought to reinforce his strong Jewish 
identity at the Ivry Prozdor through Hebrew classes and at his family’s 
synagogue which is known for its contemporary music and ecstatic spirit. 

Felicia, a student at Templeton High School, a selective public high 
school in New York City, had a tight network of friends, and she also 
embodied the “Permissive” outlook. She ate lunch in the cafeteria, 
chatting about the kinds of things one might read in a teen magazine, 
encouraging her friends that effort should be as important, if not more 
important, than achievement. When she showed up in unusually stylish 
narrow lens glasses, it was clear that for her, the teen magazines are 
guides, but not requirements. Similarly, being a good Jew does not 
depend on following the guidelines for observance taught at her Ortho- 
dox day school: it comes from broad commitments to decency. 

The second moral outlook, the “Connected” outlook, is inspired by 
Michael Walzer’s discussion of the power of the Hebrew prophets. By 
maintaining a strong connection to the society they rejected, prophets 
became “Connected Critics,” inspiring change in ancient society by 
identifying flaws, by undertaking personal campaigns to expurgate evil, 
and by offering a new vision of society (Walzer, 1987, Chapter 2). 
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Someone who is deeply connected to his or her society through an 
intricate web ofinterlocutors, as described by Taylor (1989, p. 36), has the 
capacity to draw from the past, synthesize tradition with new ideas, and 
then depart from the past. In drawing from the past, the “Connected” 
ultimately internalizes and feels connected to the many voices of teach- 
ers, mentors and peers (Green, 2001). 

Being “Connected” may also involve an acknowledgment that one’s 
moral voice is the voice of gender (Gilligan, Lyons, & Hanmer, 1989; 
Brown & Gilligan, 1992; Pipher, 1994; Brown, 1998). The “Connected” 
individual may vary from sounding like the voice of precedent and the 
voice of innovation. I heard this nuance in Jared, a student at Templeton 
High School, who embodies the “Connected” outlook. A regular partici- 
pant at the Old Audubon synagogue, where elderly men and women with 
thick accents came regularly on Saturday mornings, Jared lived out a 
sentimental and a ritual connection to Jewish life. Jewish law and 
tradition were important to his Jewish observance, but so was the social 
dimension of his synagogue. At the same time, he liked certain innova- 
tions, such as the ordination of women in the Conservative movement. 

Jeffrey, a student at John Adams High School in St. Catherine’s, a 
selective public high school in an outer borough of New York City, defined 
a moral person with a mix of objective and subjective factors: a moral 
person, for him, is “mixing what you feel is right with what is tradition- 
ally right according to your family and your culture.” Jeffrey straddles 
the “Permissive” outlook with its emphasis on the self, and the “Stan- 
dard-bearer” outlook with its emphasis on tradition. Jeffrey began to 
sound more “Connected” as he continued, “Basically, you have to be loyal 
to who you are, and loyal to where you come from. And I think that when 
you accurately follow those two principles, you can’t go wrong morally.” 
He sought to internalize the guidance from his family and tradition. 

Being a “Standard-bearer” and viewing the world through the third 
moral outlook means upholding what may be perceived as traditional 
values. Some of those traditional values may in fact stem from religious 
or secular traditions (observing the Jewish dietary laws or observing the 
holiday of Thanksgiving), and other values may come as post-modern 
reactions to contemporary life. One of the participants in this study, 
Tamar, for example, was asked to sign a pledge in which she committed 
to rigorous standards of ethical and social behavior. She signed this 
pledge as a requirement for participating in a Jewish youth group trip to 
Italy and Israel. Such a pledge would not have been required in past 
generations; rather, the pledge was an innovation designed to strengthen 
students’ ethical standards and to educate the students about how to 
behave in foreign settings. In Habits of the Heart by Robert Bellah, et. al., 
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Joe Gorman waves the flag in his hometown of Suffolk, Massachusetts, 
striving to recreate a traditional sense of community through a town 
anniversary celebration. The town has changed since his youth, espe- 
cially because recent arrivals have chosen the town for its proximity to 
Boston, not because they have special ties to Suffolk. Gorman under- 
stands that the forces of modernity are at work behind the decline of a 
sense of community, but he maintains committed to those traditional 
values (Bellah, et. al., 1985, pp. 8ff). If Gorman were to choose a 
philosophical ancestor who articulates Gorman’s position, he might 
stand with Sidgwick for his “generic and authoritative” notion of “good 
and duty” (Sidgwick, [1981], pp. 105-6); Gorman is willing to subsume 
his own interests to what he believes to be the interests of the 
community. 

An important element in the profile of the “Standard-bearer” is a 
sense of partnership and covenant. Signing the pledge, for Tamar, 
signifies assent to a set of standards and it also signifies membership in 
the group. At Amesbury High School, the large suburban comprehensive 
public high school she attended, one of her friends spoke about living his 
life with an awareness of “What would Jesus do?” As a member of her 
family, she also bore responsibility for taking care of a younger sister, 
and she did not object to those responsibilities; she understood that she 
accepted those things in principle because “you should;” I heard in this 
an echo of Kant’s categorical imperative (Kant, [1981], pp. 29-30, §420- 
421). For Tamar, these norms were expressions of her own commitment, 
and anybody in a similar situation should follow the same norms. 

Jeffrey did not attribute his firm moral compass to his attendance at 
the Cyrus Adler Jewish Day School he had attended through the eighth 
grade. It did not inspire him to become a more pious Jew, nor did it inspire 
a love of the Bible or Talmud, but he did come to enjoy Hebrew. As he put 
it, “[I got] a good understanding of, you know, the Jewish religion and the 
morals behind it, and also, you know, the more you learn, really, the more 
well-rounded you are. So in that way, it was a good experience. But I 
wasn't nuts.” He did appreciate that the school helped him to form a 
strong ethnic identity. 

Rarely in the interviews with me did any of the students speak in an 
extended way about Jewish virtues and moral values. Perhaps because 
they are teenagers and not philosophers, they tended to speak concretely 
about the people and religious activities that they valued. Gadiel spoke 
about the Golden Rule (thinking he was quoting the New Testament 
when he actually was quoting the Hebrew Bible). Tamar spoke about 
rituals she loved. Jared spoke about participating in a multi-genera- 
tional community. Felicia spoke about being part of Orthodox youth 
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culture in New York and at camp, and Jeffrey spoke about ritual 
integrity and about becoming an adult leader in his synagogue. 

What I heard from the students is consistent with Barry Chazan’s 
findings that a day school education has its chief impact on identity 
formation. In contrast to the “Classical” Jewish education emphasizing 
the study ofthe Torah and Talmud in order to acquire a vocabulary useful 
in adult Jewish citizenship, contemporary, non-Orthodox approaches to 
Jewish education emphasize ethnic identification over normative prac- 
tice. Central to much of Jewish education is not character formation, but 
ethnic formation (Chazan, 1980, p. 313). 


Giving to Others through Tzedaqah and Minyan 


Toshed light on the participants’ different moral outlooks, I explored 
differences in the participants’ ideas about giving charitably, known in 
Hebrew, as giving tzedaqah. The Jewish concept of “charity” stems from 
the word, “justice,” “tzedeq.” Thus embedded in a charitable act is an act 
of justice. As part of the interview protocol, I asked the participants to 
consider what they would do with a financial surplus during their 
adulthood. As I expected, several students mentioned that they would 
give some of the surplus to charitable causes. I also asked the students 
to share their views of homelessness, AIDS, and other social issues of the 
time. I was not surprised to review the transcripts and to see a high 
degree of consistency between their general moral outlook (“Permissive,” 
“Connected,” and “Standard-bearer”) and their responses. 

Jeffrey, a “Standard-bearer,” spoke about applying Jewish prin- 
ciples of tzedagah to addressing the problems of homeless people in New 
York. Jeffrey expressed his antipathy to welfare, but he said that he 
would approve of applying Maimonides’s principles of tzedagah by 
focusing on helping homeless people to help themselves. Tamar, also a 
“Standard-bearer,” seemed to share Jeffrey's institutional commitments, 
but she also sounded “Connected” on the subject of giving money to 
others: “I'd probably share it with others who need it,” she added, echoing 
Nel Noddings’s ethic of care (Noddings, 1992). 

When I asked Jared what he would do with a surplus, he said, 
sounding “Connected,” that he probably would “give it away to good 
causes.” The school he had attended through the eighth grade, the 
Rosenzweig School, emphasized programs of social action. Gadiel seemed 
less interested in the question and stated simply that he would want to 
return any surplus money to his family for their benefit. Gadiel’s 
response expresses the “Permissive” outlook: not looking for external 
approval, he would find something utilitarian to do with the surplus. 
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Felicia, expressing a different aspect of the “Permissive” outlook, spoke 
about building a career, teaching disabled children (a generous act in 
itself), and she said that she would give a surplus for children’s books or 
programming. This personal approach to giving sounds like the “Con- 
nected” moral outlook, but I believe that her motivation stems less from 
a desire to help to integrate them into the mainstream community, and 
more from a “Permissive” moral outlook that is oriented toward making 
others feel happy. 

In the interviewing process, I raised three hypothetical scenarios in 
which the student was asked by a stranger to attend afternoon (minhah) 
services. The three hypothetical scenarios begin with this first question: 


If you were walking down the street and someone said to you, ‘Please 
come to our afternoon services — they'll only take five minutes and 
besides, God expects it of you.” What would you do? Why? 


If I were to predict responses to this question based on the typologies of 
“Permissive,” “Connected,” and “Standard-bearer,” I would anticipate 
that the “Permissive” outlook would give a tentative answer to the 
question, letting the response depend upon who is asking for the favor 
(and on whether any favors are owed); and on some kind of utilitarian 
calculus (“Will I benefit from my attendance?” “Will God benefit?” “Will 
the community benefit?”). 

Another response might be a visceral anti-authoritarian response: 
“Who are you to tell me what God expects?” The psychology of the 
moment might also determine the answer of the “Permissive” person 
who may ask, “Am I in the right frame of mind for this experience?” 
Gadiel was interested in the person’s mental stability, responded to the 
psychology of the moment; his willingness to suspend judgment is a 
further indicator of his “Permissive” moral outlook. Jared gave an anti- 
authoritarian response, placing him as a “Permissive.” 

The “Connected” person might answer after an internal negotiation: 
“I am a member of this extended community that shares an understand- 
ing of God; even if the moment may not be right for me, I am willing to 
stand with the community and relinquish some of my own desires 
because there may be meaning in this experience.” Or the “Connected” 
person might draw a moral lesson from the collection of Jewish Talmudic 
teachings known as Pirge Avot. In Pirge Avot 2:5, for example, the 1* 
century sage Hillel teaches, “Do not separate yourself from the commu- 
nity.” The “Connected” individual might decide that it would not be right 
to refuse a minyan invitation because that would be tantamount to 
separating oneself from the community. In her interviews, Tamar 
indicated that she would attend a minyan in response to others’ needs 
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and because she seeks to follow what God expects. At the same time, she 
expressed hesitation about attending a minyan simply on the basis of 
another’s request. She spoke conditionally in the interview, saying, “It 
depends,” explaining further, “There are so many different interpreta- 
tions of the laws and everything, that you know, what one person thinks 
God expects can be different from what somebody else thinks God 
expects, you know, which would be different from what J think God 
expects.” Felicia was more practical: if she were in a rush, she probably 
would not attend the minyan. She said, “It depends. If I’m just walking 
down the street and I’ve nothing, you know...I don’t have to meet 
someone....But if I’m, like, on my way somewhere, where, you know, I 
have to go...Tll usually say, “You know, I’m sorry, I have to be somewhere 
else, but maybe another time.” This echoes Carol Gilligan’s early 
research on female development and decision-making, as young women 
begin to assume social responsibilities. Tamar and Felicia wish to 
participate in society, but they hesitate over how social conventions 
apply to them (Gilligan, 1982, p. 79). 

The “Standard-bearer” would accept the invitation immediately 
because it would offer an opportunity to observe a commandment. 
Meaning would not necessarily be sought or found in the service itself; 
meaning would be located in the urgency to participate in fulfilling a 
mitzvah (commandment). In fact the “Standard-bearer” might even feel 
some embarrassment about having to be asked instead of knowing to 
fulfill the mitzvah of his own volition. Jared spoke about the obligation 
to observe the mitzvah (commandment) of participating in prayer; while 
he might recoil at the mention of an obligation, he acknowledged that he 
nevertheless feels a sense of obligation: 


I would probably go except for, like, ‘God expects it from you.’ ‘Cause, 
you know...I don’t know what God expects of me anymore. But minhah, 
yeah, I guess we’re supposed to do it. So I would go do it. 


Tamar, too, spoke of participating in prayer and of suppressing whatever 
need may have been felt at the moment. She said, “I would want to go to 
services if I could and also, you know, you really should ‘cause they need 
aminyan and they asked me.” Jeffrey's response was that ofa “Standard- 
bearer:” he acknowledged that there is a legitimate expectation that he 
participate, and he saw the communal obligation as more important than 
whatever plan he may have had. 
The other two related questions were follows: 


If you were walking down the street and someone said to you, ‘Please 
come to our afternoon services — they'll only take five minutes and 
besides, it will make you feel good.’ What would you do? Why? 
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If you were walking down the street and someone said to you, ‘Please 
come to our afternoon services — they'll only take five minutes and 
besides, someone is saying gaddish.’ What would you do? Why? 


In these questions, phrased to evoke a psychological response, the 
“Permissive” outlook would support Gadiel’s need to assess whether or 
not he was needed and whether or not he would have time to attend the 
minyan. He reserved the right to determine for himself whether or not 
he would feel good, and he might even feel an anti-authoritarian 
tendency well up and lead him to reject the request that he fulfill an 
obligation to others. Felicia, also responding from a “Permissive” stance, 
might be inclined to attend the minyan because she seeks a sense of 
community and she seeks to support others who may need her. 

The “Connected” outlook supports Tamar’s response in this question. 
Not wanting to abandon the needs of the community, she rationalizes 
that if she helped to make the minyan, then she would indeed feel good. 
As one who infuses her life with Jewish values, she acknowledges with 
the voice of a “Standard-bearer” that she “wouldn’t need convincing” 
because she already feels connected to God. Someone responding from 
the “Connected” outlook might be unlikely to accept the obligation that 
one attend simply because “it says so,” but more responsive to an ethical 
precept that one should be mindful of others in the community. 

Further across the spectrum of responses, Jeffrey and Jared offered 
thoughts from the perspective of a “Standard-bearer,” speaking about 
the importance of fulfilling a mitzvah (commandment) and responding 
positively to an obligation imposed by the community. For Jeffrey, the 
synagogue provides a daily minyan for people who are saying gaddish as 
one of its essential roles and he attends in part to make it possible for his 
family to say gaddish. 

These responses to invitations to attend afternoon services include 
different philosophies of responsibility. The “Permissive” outlook allows 
one to feel completely free to choose whether or not to attend; the 
“Connected” outlook allows one to accept the invitation because she likes 
to pray and another to hesitate because she is unlikely to find it 
meaningful. The “Standard-bearer” is very clear about accepting a 
responsibility to fulfill a religious commandment. 

Interestingly, only Tamar spoke of prayer in a positive sense when 
she acknowledged that she would appreciate the invitation because it 
would have given her a serendipitous opportunity to pray. In her own 
words, “I think I [am connected to God] whenever I pray, anyway... You 
know, I really wouldn’t need convincing to go to the service, anyway.” 
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Implications 


The present research offers a glimpse into different kinds of moral 
personalities. Having conducted this research with a group of students 
who all share a Jewish day school background, the findings about these 
three moral outlooks are of interest to researchers in the sociology of the 
American Jewish community and to students of education. There are 
almost no examples of qualitative research on Jewish adolescents; 
studies abound concerning marriage and religious observance rates; the 
present research, however, probed each participant’s understanding of 
morality and religious meaning, and the interview transcripts often 
reveal the degree to which a day school education influenced each 
student’s outlook. 

While the present research focuses on what I found in adolescents of 
one ethnic group, the three moral outlooks described here transcend 
ethnic, religious and even institutional boundaries, and they can be used 
to describe attitudes of adolescents from a wide range of backgrounds. 
Habits of the Heart came in 1985 to explain the ways in which contem- 
porary American adults express themselves sometimes as individuals 
and sometimes as members of a larger community; the research my 
study leads me to conclude that contemporary adolescents also wrestle 
with the tension between standing up for tradition and charting a course 
independent of authority. In the Christian community, for example, 
youth group members who preface their decisions with the question, 
“What would Jesus do?” would be considered “Standard-bearers” along 
with Young Democrats and Republicans looking at party platforms in 
determining how to cast their votes. Adolescents learning to debate, to 
back up their assertions with textual support, and to balance their own 
religious traditions with newly-found insights might be considered 
“Connected;” in a school that values the virtues of courage and loyalty, 
a student may draw from those virtues in deciding to take an intellectual 
or physical risk or in deciding to support a classmate in a trying situation. 
Students in progressive schools with few rules and instruction that 
promotes independent research, independent work, and a wide range of 
course offerings may develop classrooms full of students who hold a 
“Permissive” outlook. 

While it is not surprising that adolescents express a wide range of 
moral perspectives, the present research offers some of the philosophical 
underpinnings — Aristotle, Walzer, Kant, Sidgwick, etc. — behind each 
of the three moral outlooks. Further research might also seek to describe 
moral environment using the same three outlooks. An environment 
(school, home, camp, religious community) may foster commitment, 
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promote an ongoing dialogue with tradition, or permit each individual to 
chart his or her unique moral course. In schools, where moral education 
may have the greatest effect (other than the home), formal classes, 
advisory relationships and informal daily interactions place adolescents 
in close proximity to adults who can have a powerful impact on students 
by helping them to cultivate a “Permissive,” “Connected,” or “Standard- 
bearing” moral outlook. 

It is likely that the “Connected” moral outlook will resonate with the 
majority of families, teachers, political and administrative leaders, and 
Governors in secular schools that do not advocate one particular reli- 
gious perspective. With the Columbine shootings in 1999 and ongoing 
concerns about sexual activity and the use of prohibited substances 
among teenagers, daily newspapers and other media often trumpet the 
need for schools to take up issues of moral significance (Snyder, 2002; 
Davison, 2003). When critics of moral education ask, “Whose moral 
values are being taught,” the school can help students to develop a 
“Connected” outlook that draws from Western intellectual traditions 
that promote the development of character (honor, loyalty, etc.) and that 
promote thoughtful approaches to the three areas of moral life described 
above in the first pages of this essay: existential issues that concern 
meaning; the conduct of responsible citizens in society; and the ethical 
treatment of others. For families, a “Connected” outlook may involve the 
critical analysis of different traditions. In such a family, does athletic 
competition represent an opportunity to affirm an implicit contract 
expressed through the virtues of loyalty and sportsmanship? To promote 
the welfare and flourishing of each member of the community? To 
promote general happiness and the joy of play? While a typical family 
may not wrestle with the philosophical background of such day to day 
involvements as the local little league, the moral stance taken ina family, 
just as in a school or other institution, reflects philosophical commit- 
ments to the individual and the community. As contemporary adoles- 
cents approach complex decisions, their own adulthood and a desire to 
chart their own course of action, traditional standards of morality 
continue to exert a powerful influence and adolescents often are willing 
to find a middle ground that melds the voices of mentors with what they 
might consider to be their own voices. 


Notes 


' Eric is a pseudonym; each of the participants in the study were given 
pseudonyms in the final report of my research. Fictitious names were used for 
schools and for certain institutions and place names. 
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2 Meaning that Eric wasn’t thrilled with the experience. 
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Introduction and Theoretical Framework 


Western thinking emphasizes dichotomy. In an effort to break the 
whole into understandable parts, we have stressed oppositional ele- 
ments in their most basic forms. These categories then take on either/or 
assumptions. For example, all experience tends to be seen as either 
public or private and as objective or subjective. Around these two bipolar 
axes, the most dominant understanding of all reality has been built for 
the past 2500 years. Every experience is either public but subjective, 
private and subjective, public and objective, or private but objective. 
These four distinct ways of seeing have seemed so fundamentally true 
that each has developed camps of followers — groups of people whose 
own immediate understanding of what is real, what is true, and what is 
important has seemed better described by the imbedded assumptions of 
one of these bedrock starting points than by any of the other three. 

Educational philosophers throughout most of the twentieth century 
encouraged people who trained to become either teachers of children or 
teachers of adults to believe that everyone needed to see the world from 
one of these perspectives. The most favored assumptions tended to be 
those of the public/subjective way of seeing. But theorists who trained 
teachers became frustrated by lumping people into one of four categories, 
mainly because no one of these starting places seemed to adequately 
account for all the phenomena to be explained. So new categories 
emerged, things like postmodern, feminist, and critical theory sup- 
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planted older labels like pragmatism, idealism, realism, and existential- 
ism. 

The new categories attracted significant followings because each 
addressed some problems left unsolved by earlier partial ways of seeing. 
But the new ways of labeling and seeing also failed to explain all 
phenomena satisfactorily. Postmodernism was as incomplete as the 
reformulated existential assumptions which it embodied. Feminism 
offers correctives for overly public subjective male orientations but 
largely ignored objective public realities that failed to disappear merely 
because they had previously been over stressed. And critical theory is 
primarily an argument within a pragmatic belief box about desirable 
ends separated from unavoidable means. 

Because the original problem was that each partial perspective ruled 
out comprehensive understanding, I have not substituted new partial 
perspectives that must inevitably fail to satisfy. Rather this paper argues 
for an ancient perspective that includes all of the insights of the 
incomplete ways of seeing of each of the systematic camps already 
named. I focus my discussion on the four philosophical systems (pragma- 
tism, realism, idealism, and existentialism) because, although 
postmodern, feminist, and critical perspectives cut across earlier philo- 
sophical boundaries, each is contained within one or more of the original 
categories. 

This paper examines a Confucian way of teaching — an Eastern 
perspective that offers an alternative in the practice of education. It 
employs as analytical devices Confucian philosophy and Brian Hines’s 
four states of consciousness model.' These devices allow us to go beyond 
current philosophical paradigms of perceiving reality, knowledge, and 
value when practicing adult education. The conclusion calls for a differ- 
ent way of seeing. 


Ren and Jun Zi: Confucian Educational Ends 


To better understand Confucian educational ends, let’s briefly re- 
view some of his basic concepts. Confucius was an educator, philosopher, 
and politician in the history of China. He was born on August 27, 551 
B.C.E. and died on February 18, 479 B.C.E. He has been the national 
ideal of China and influenced its people for about 2,500 years. Confucius 
left behind him a rich collection of cultural relics, the basic assumptions 
of his approach still occupy a place in Chinese (and many other Asian) 
cultures, particularly in the educational arena. For instance, at least four 
of his innovations have remained permanent features of Chinese civili- 
zation: (1) the creation of the role of the private teacher and the idea and 
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practice of lifelong learning; (2) the creation and establishment of the 
content of education, its methods, and the ideals; (3) the broad applica- 
tion of liberal arts learning; and (4) the acceptance of students of all social 
backgrounds, with clearly established principles for doing so. Moreover, 
he taught social reform by moral persuasion, not by revolution. 

Confucianism is an elaborate and complex system of thought; here 
I will elaborate briefly only four aspects (Ren, Li, sage, and Jun Zi) of this 
way of seeing the world, which portray Confucius educational ends. 

Ren. As the backbone of Confucian education philosophy, Ren is the 
utmost virtue of the universe, the principles of operating the Tao of the 
universe and the Tao of the human. Ren leads human beings to manifest 
their true nature. It is the totality of morals, the summation of ethics. 
Learning/education to Confucius is to realize Ren, which allows the 
manifestation of the wholeness of conscious beings, the ultimate end of 
a complete human. 

To Confucius humans are potentially moral. This is precisely why 
humans are able to be cultivated into the most valuable beings in the 
universe and join the operation of the Universe. Although human beings 
have by nature the potentials of realizing Ren and uniting with the 
Universe, these potentials do need to be cultivated and developed 
through practice and learning. Confucius believed that the process of 
lifelong learning, developing, and growing is to pursue the positive 
purpose of human existence, because humans’ acts and behaviors can 
and should harmonize with the general course of the Universe. Only 
humanity can cause disturbances; so it becomes every human’s duty to 
preserve permanently the balance of the cosmos. That is morality with 
cosmic perspective. 

Li. In addition to the moral dimension, Confucius deemed that 
humans are also social and political. He, thus, used the term “Li,” which 
is the rites, etiquettes, or rules by which we identify ourselves in social 
contexts. Li allows social beings to manifest the quality of Ren to their 
fellows. Confucius envisioned that each society should be a learning 
community. Its governors and administrators should be teachers whose 
accountability is to rationalize a society, to ensure that a society is being 
operated under the law of humanities. This quality is necessary in the 
makeup of a harmonious social order. 

Sage. Confucius stressed that every human being, through lifelong 
learning/practice, was capable of gaining access to Ren. To be Sage — one 
who has realized Ren — is the Confucian ideal human model. Sage is one 
who has reached the highest realm and become (1) the undivided “I” with 
the Universe; (2) the unity of“I” with other humans and other beings; and 
(3) the wholeness of “I” with self. Put another way, a Sage, being at the 
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most perfect stage, can fully develop his or her own nature. Being fully 
able to develop his or her own nature, he or she may fully develop the 
nature of others. Being fully able to develop the nature of others, he or 
she can fully develop the nature of all things. Being able to fully develop 
the nature of all things, he or she may assist the transforming and 
nourishing powers of Heaven and Earth. Being capable of assisting the 
transforming and nourishing powers of Heaven and Earth, he or she 
may, with Heaven and Earth, form a triad. This ideal human model 
determines the purpose of Confucian educational practice, which is to 
educate Jun Zi. 


Figure 1 
Sage—A Confucian Ideal Human Model 
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Jun Zi. Jun Zirefers to any person whois willing to learn and practice 
Ren via lifelong learning and cultivation. Jun Zi is an exemplary of the 
educated, a model characterized by outstanding knowledge, courage, 
and skills to access and practice Ren. In this world here and now, Jun Zi 
represents the ideal sage manifesting Ren toward the universe, the 
natural world and other beings, the social world and other humans, and 
the inner world of self. Toward the universe, Jun Zi respects the Tao of 
Heaven and understands each human’s fate. Toward society, Jun Zi has 
strong responsibility. Toward other beings, Jun Zi follows the precept “do 
not impose on others what you do not desire.”” Toward self, Jun Zi never 
ceases self-strengthening. 

Hence, a Confucian educational end is to educate learners to become 
Jun Zi, exhibiting Ren toward worlds of different kinds. 
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Figure 2 
Jun Zi — A Confucian Educational End 
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Hines’ Four States of Consciousness 


Worlds of different kinds toward which Jun Zi presents Ren, has 
contemporarily been explained by Brian Hines, a quantum physicist and 
spiritual scientist. Hines speaks of different states of consciousness. He 
divides human consciousness into four different types or states, which he 
labels as “Subjective,” “Objective,” “Non-Symbolic,” and “Symbolic.” 
Each state perceives its own reality through its own lens, which he terms 
“feeling,” “thinking,” “observing,” and “contemplating.” Hines combines 
them to describe and analyze the four states of consciousness by the 
following figure: 


Figure 3 
Four States of Consciousness 
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Source: Hines, God’s Whisper, Creation’s Thunder, pp. 24-25. 
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Feeling. What we do when we are in a private and subjective domain 
of consciousness is feel. “Each of us already creates our own reality every 
time we feel happy or sad, optimistic or pessimistic, loving or hateful, 
...but this [inner world] is quite different from knowing Ultimate Reality 
as it is.” 

Thinking. Hines states that “thinking is an activity which is 
symbolic — and hence public, meaning it can be shared with others — 
but still subjective. It is much more of an art than a science, notwith- 
standing the efforts of logicians to create some sort of calculus of 
thought.” It is humankind’s collective feeling. Hines quotes fellow 
physicist Nick Herbert approvingly: 


To think is to force one thing to stand for something that it is not, to 
substitute a simple, tame, knowable artificial concept for some piece of 
the complex, wild, ultimately unknowable natural world.... Each word 
is a cultural enterprise, a public attempt to dissect the wordless world 
in one particular way.° 


Hines agrees with everything but the word “unknowable” that Herbert 
uses to describe the “wordless world.” Hines claims that the natural 
world’s realities look unknowable because “thinking has proven to be a 
poor way of finding them.” Thoughts, he says, may lead us anywhere— 
close to truth or away from it.® 

Observing. Something much different from thinking is observing. As 
Hines explains, in our everyday lives we observe things of one kind or 
another and constantly translate the raw facts of the entire material 
world through the five senses into our subjective meanings. Scientific 
observations, though different from everyday observations, similarly are 
worked by scientists between meaningful theories and factual observa- 
tions or experiments. Meaningful theories need observations to prove 
their validity while observations need to link to theories to expand the 
base of scientific truth. Therefore, scientific observations are believed to 
be the cornerstone of objective reality. 

But is it that simple? Now we know that with the development and 
improvement of technology, humans’ five senses are enhanced (e.g., 
through telescopes, microscopes, and microphones of various kinds). 
Thus, we can see and hear things that normally are not seen and heard 
by our naked eyes and ears. And with each sensory extension, we 
discover phenomena previously unavailable. This raises a simple ques- 
tion: Does another reality exist that we currently do not have proper 
technology to approach? Is there any way we actually can reach this 
reality? These questions lead us to the fourth domain in Hines’s scheme. 

Contemplating. Hines contends that contemplating “is the final state 
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of consciousness. Many people do not believe that this domain of private, 
yet objective, reality even exists. It is equivalent of the terra incognita, 
or hidden territory....”’ The means to this reality is contemplation. 
According to Hines, since ancient times there have been sages and 
mystics in different cultures who reached this realm of reality. They 
provide us the gateway to spiritual worlds beyond this world, divine 
universes beyond this universe. This paper rests on my agreement, and 
I believe Confucian compatibility, with his assertion. 


Connections Between Hines’ Four States 
of Consciousness and Confucian Teachings 


Hines’s four states of consciousness provide a special lens to explic- 
itly see Confucian educational ends — that is to cultivate Jun Zi, 
presenting Ren towards worlds of different kinds. According to Hines, 
when one feels, one is in the private yet subjective world. This is what 
Confucius meant by inner world. Realizing Ren toward one’s inner world 
is one of the goals of Confucian educational ends. Confucius contended 
that one must take responsibility for becoming what one can be. He 
firmly believed that everyone has potential to be Jun Zi; however, with 
different efforts the results can vary. Further, how one perceives one’s 
potential and achievement rest upon individual personal feelings and 
beliefs. That is precisely why an individual approach was one of the 
Confucius’ effective approaches to teaching. 

Hines deems that when we think, we actually are in a subjective yet 
public domain. In this symbolic and public domain, the shared meanings 
are exchanged and understood by what Confucius termed social and 
political beings. This is what Confucius meant by the social world where 
human beings as social and political beings share with each other, 
making collective decisions about the possible solutions to the social/ 
group problems. That is why Confucius developed Li, socially con- 
structed and shared knowledge, ritual, and, rules to help people identi- 
fied each other in social contexts, presenting Ren toward each other. 
Confucius consistently taught Jun Zi, not only to cultivate self but also 
to establish others. Jun Zi shoulders social responsibility ahead of the 
populace, waiting to enjoy happiness until after others do. 

As we observe nature and try to understand how things really are 
and why things are the way they are in the physical world, suggests 
Hines, we are in an objective and public domain. What we learn through 
our senses (and/or extended senses) reflects physical stuffaround us that 
can be shared. In this domain Confucius taught us to observe, learn 
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about, and follow the law of nature, understanding nature and using the 
resources of this dimension to better perceive relationships between 
nature and human beings and our role as humans toward nature. This 
is to present Ren toward the natural world. 

Contemplating, as Hines believes, leads us to a private though 
objective domain. This individual yet existing reality helps human 
beings truly understand the ultimate ends they hold for their lives and 
thus appreciate the real meanings and missions they need to accomplish. 
This spiritual gateway is a place where Confucius contended that each 
ultimate undivided “I” can reunite with the Universe. Although this 
ultimate journey is lifelong (or several lives long) and requires the 
highest level of our consciousness, it is attainable and achievable. 


Philosophical Paradigms and Confucian Teachings 


Hines’s wheel can be pushed one step further it to four traditional 
philosophical paradigms, which are idealism, realism, pragmatism, and 
existentialism. Glenn Smith has shown the connection, demonstrating 
that the four traditional philosophies each express one part of a larger 
integrated reality.* The applications of the four philosophies will help us 
explicitly view how Confucius teachings went beyond each paradigm, 
exhibiting a complete circle of educating human beings. 


Figure 4 
Confucius Multiple Worlds and Four Philosophies 
Perceiving Different Realities 
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Idealism. Idealism goes back to ancient India and China in the East 
and Plato in the West. Confucius used “Ren,” “love,” to symbolize 
ultimate reality, while in the West, people may use “spirit,” “God,” 
“Universe,” “love,” or “ground of being” as the fundamental substance to 
stand for ultimate reality. However, both the East and the West deem 
that intension precedes manifestation. 

To idealists, reality is a world that includes but goes beyond things 
physical. The mind comes into existence along with the body to help us 
be in this physical world. Ultimately we will learn to be united with 
Ultimate Reality rather than the body or the mind, for what is experi- 
enced by the mind is a result of the Ultimate Intelligence. Knowledge is 
universal and happens as a result of beingness (Jun Zi). The goal is the 
integration of mind, body, and higher self (soul) through experience 
beyond the five senses. Beauty and mortality are “internal” and are parts 
of intuitive knowing, and they are beyond universal — that is, they are 
for this and every universe. Idealists believe that everything is in a 
harmonious or disharmonious relationship. 

This private yet objective state of consciousness manifests idealists’ 
assertion, which Confucius termed “the Tao of Heaven” (the Universe). 
The Confucian ideal human model, the Sage, has reached this realm, 
being able to communicate with the Universe freely and becoming the 
Undivided “I” with the Cosmos. Consequently, this absolutely free being 
knows the Tao of Heaven and also cooperates with it, developing together 
with the Universe. Confucius taught learners to respect the Universe 
and understand human fate. “Understanding the fate of humans” can be 
interpreted as understanding the limitations of human endeavors to- 
ward something that is beyond human capability. This is the stance that 
Jun Zi holds: to be conscious of human limitation and to keep a positive 
attitude when in difficulty. 

Scientific Realism. Realists view the material world as real in and of 
itself. Anything beyond the physical world, which is conceived in the 
mind, is not held to be reality. Matter (universal physical stuff) exists 
independently of perception. There is no God. The cosmos is a giant 
machine. In turn, human beings function like organic machines. Knowl- 
edge is universal and objective, which comes only through the senses. 
Learning results in changes of behaviors. Scientific observations and 
experiments are the avenues to truth. Beauty and morality are universal 
and imbedded in natural law. Through observing nature, humans come 
to comprehend the natural laws that provide the basis for ethical and 
aesthetic value judgments. 

This state of consciousness is public yet shares with idealism an 
“objective” quality, that is things really exist, but they differ in ways of 
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access and how the nature of meaningful existence is perceived.’ Well 
understanding the relationships between Mother Nature and human 
beings, Confucius asserted that human beings should observe, learn 
from, the law of nature while playing roles. Observing nature and using 
metaphors about nature play a great role in Confucian teaching. How- 
ever, a Confucian way of observing and understanding the natural world 
does not only aim to gain cognitive knowledge that is available to the 
senses but, super importantly, it means to assist self identification of the 
positive existence, that is, self reflection on reasons why human beings 
need to be human, so as to present Ren — realized true human nature 
toward the natural world. 

Pragmatism. Pragmatists believe change is all around, and ever- 
changing experience is the basis of reality; and experience must always 
give primacy to the social aspect. Things become true if the consequences 
are demonstrated as socially worthwhile. That is, a thing is “true” if the 
consequences of believing it to be true are socially agreed to be desirable. 
Human beings learn only through experience — it is the only thing we 
can count on because the senses and self-interests may mislead. Know]- 
edge results from on-going social reconstructions of experience. It is only 
through experience that knowledge exists as an interacting process 
between individuals in social groups and their environments. Beauty 
and morality are subjective. They come from consensus based on recon- 
structing experience. Morality is whatever is good for the group and 
individuals should always be limited by the group’s perceived needs. 
Human experience is the basis for testing values. Thus, experience and 
problem solving are key words because speculation about reality is a 
useless activity.’° 

This public and subjective state of consciousness via collective 
thinking — symbolic/cultural meaning exchanging — reflects what 
pragmatism believes and the social world in which Confucian social and 
political beings engage. To facilitate Jun Zito present Ren (humanity and 
morality) toward the social world and fellow human beings, Confucius 
developed and taught Li, which is socially constructed and tested 
knowledge and value systems. Thus, Li appears to be an attribute of Jun 
Zi; and Jun Zi abides by the principles of Ren, and fulfills obligations 
toward self, family, and society through this code of conduct. 

Li governs proper behavior in one’s social contexts. To be a quality 
social and political being, Confucius taught Jun Zi to carry social 
responsibilities, to give extensively to fellow beings and bring help to the 
multitude.'' Jun Zi not only establishes oneself but fellow beings and 
society as well. At the same time, however, Confucius taught Jun Zi to 
accept others with openness, to assimilate yet stay different, to harmo- 
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nize without being an echo.” Jun Zi “is conscious of his or her own 
superiority without being contentious, and comes together with others 
without forming cliques.”'® These characteristics indicate that Jun Zi 
focuses on cooperation and coordination without changing place when 
dealing with others.'* Clearly, Confucius emphasized the social role yet 
went beyond the Tao of Human and had higher ends for Jun Zi—that is, 
to be ultimately united with the Universe, operating the Tao of Heaven 
(the Universe). 

Existentialism. Existentialists focus on one’s responsibility to one- 
self for goal setting and decision making, free from any group norms. To 
existentialists, individual choice/experience is the basis of reality. Each 
individual, under this philosophy, acts freely to choose and decide what 
is significant for him or her. She or he will not allow others/larger group/ 
society to determine her or him. Existence precedes essence. Knowledge 
is determined by each person, and comes from the senses and/or tran- 
scendentally. Beauty and morality are individual; you may not think it 
beautiful or moral, but someone else does. Individuals are responsible for 
their value systems. Each person decides right versus wrong, or beauti- 
ful versus ugly, etc.’ 

This reflects what Confucius emphasized: that individuals choose 
and endeavor to learn to be human, and ultimately to be Ren. He said that 
everyone has a promising capability to be Ren, but due to personal choice 
and different levels of efforts, results will vary. To be Jun Zi, Confucius 
taught that we must make choices and be responsible for our own actions. 
Jun Zi must ceaselessly self strengthen and reach Ren consistently, 
persistently, and insistently. Jun Zi presents Ren independently. “Jun Zi 
must be strong and resolute, for his or her burden is heavy and his or her 
road is long. Isn’t it heavy? Jun Zi shoulders the Tao of Human as his or 
her own responsibility? Isn’t it along way? Only with death does the road 
come to an end.” Jun Zi differs from most people because “he or she has 
Ren in mind.” Their personal intensions manifested these characteris- 
tics that display a reality connecting their personal choose/experience 
with the inner/self world, which they understand will be ultimately 
united with the Universe, the source of Ren. 


Western Philosophy and Confucian Thought 


As we think about the philosophies and reflect on adult education 
practice today, we get many, often opposing, points of view. Employing 
Hines’s wheel, we understand the reason why. Because each uses its own 
lens to view reality, and each has its own argument, believing its own 
importance. Recalling from the previous pages, we notice that “objective” 
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and “contemplation” are key words for idealism; “observation” and 
“scientific experiment” are the essence of scientific realism; “subjective” 
and “individual/social experience” are the key words for pragmatism; 
and “individual feeling” and “personal choice” are the key words of 
existentialism. There has been no clear agreement as to which educa- 
tional philosophy should be followed, though pragmatism has been 
widely practiced in the 20" century. A majority of adult educators have 
an intensely pragmatic orientation, often with a secondary leaning 
toward realism. 

These four philosophies lay a solid ground to view and analyze 
Confucian teachings, which include educating Jun Zi, go beyond each 
paradigm, presenting Ren toward the Universe (idealism), natural 
world (scientific realism), social world (pragmatism), and self/inner 
world (existentialism). And they include the four philosophies. Remov- 
ing the exclusivity of each takes away apparent conflict. 

Significantly and clearly, we see values of a Confucian way of teaching 
for the modern practice of adult education. First, Confucius developed a 
holistic multi-dimensional model for Jun Zi to learn and do. This model 
goes beyond each above-mentioned philosophical paradigm — whether 
existentialism, pragmatism, realism, or idealism. Understanding the 
nature of different realities, Confucius used all states of consciousness to 
teach Jun Zi, to perceive and act to each reality that helps realize the 
higher self. Hence Jun Zi not only cultivates the self (inner world) but 
also establishes others (society); not only is knowledgeable, but also 
action oriented; not only shoulders social issues, solves problems, ob- 
serves and follows the law of nature, but also understands the divine 
relationship between the Universe and human beings; not only under- 
stands that the Universe is the source of Ren, but also connects to that 
source and aims to unite with the Universe, thus becoming “an Inner 
Sage Outer King” who is capable of presenting Ren toward the universe, 
the natural world, the social world, and the inner world of self. Central 
to this is that staying in any single state of consciousness, emphasizing 
pragmatism alone, for instance, will result in a failure of educating 
balanced and healthy individuals and society. 

Secondly, Confucius understood that human beings should develop 
the wholeness of their conscious selves and vision the connectedness 
between the whole and the parts, between individual and society, 
between self and others, between social and natural worlds, between 
human beings and the Universe, because these are the basic issues that 
confuse people’s perceptions and raise conflicts with each other." 
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Concluding Perspective 


Now we and our life worlds are being broken into ever smaller pieces. 
We are losing our mindfulness of where we are moving forward. We are 
losing the connectedness with the bigger self and losing the bigger 
picture of ourselves. We are further and further away from the whole- 
ness that we are a part of. The perennial Confucian way of teaching 
provides us with alternatives to refocus on the wholeness we need to see, 
the connectedness we need to make. 

This assertion comes at the beginning of the twenty-first century, 
following a hundred years characterized by John Dewey’s pragmatism at 
the beginning and Jurgen Habermas’s pragmatism at the end. In between, 
scientific realism has dominated physics, chemistry, and biology and 
strongly colored the social sciences. These emphases on the bottom half of 
Hines’s circle have brought medical care that manages symptoms rather 
than curing illness and popular cultures that encourage hunger for “fast 
food” and political manipulation. While I don’t believe that either Dewey 
or Habermas approved of these developments, the narrowing of reality to 
only part of the circle has supported unhealthy results. 

Confucius was not the only person who emphasized the whole circle. 
Mystics of all ages have done so as well.'* I have centered the discussion 
on Confucius because I come from a culture where he represented the 
“outmoded” ancient way as opposed to the modern pragmatic one. I grew 
up and received my schooling under Mao. I succeeded under that regime, 
yet came to feel that its worldview — essentially the same philosophi- 
cally as that of the scientific/pragmatic West — was insufficient. 

Studying modern adult education theories and practice in this 
leading country of the world, I have discovered many similarities 
between China and the United States in the practice of adult education. 
For instance, in both countries adult education practices are very much 
problem solving oriented and methodology focused, though the United 
States has more varied providers and more diverse forms than does 
China. I have also found similarities between Confucian thought and the 
Western perennial wisdom re-emerging across the 20“ century. It is 
interesting to note that modern (Western) mystics have echoed what 
Confucius theorized and practiced 2,500 years ago in the East. 

Due to the distance from my own culture, I am able to reflect deeply 
and picture clearly some of my own country’s merits that we are trying 
to throw away — the 2,500 years of Confucian wisdom. Sol use Confucius 
as a way of calling for a fuller perspective. Whether Confucius is your 
personal idol or not, I believe the time has come to look at the whole 
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philosophical circle — to once again include what has been left out. 
Perhaps others will prefer Rumi or Osho or Teresa of Avila or St John of 
the Cross or Ivan Illich or Ken Wilber or another of the many commen- 
tators who saw the value of including the claims and insights of existen- 
tialism and idealism. Whatever your personal favorite, it is time for the 
conversation to begin. 


Notes 


| Brian Hines, God’s Whisper, Creation’s Thunder: Echoes of Ultimate 
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Richard Brosio’s purpose in Philosophical Scaffolding for the Con- 


struction of Critical Democratic Education is to provide a holistic educa- 
tional introduction into philosophy of education for those interested in 
“education for democratic empowerment, social justice, respect for 
diversity, and the possibilities for a more ‘caring’ school and society.” 
Unlike many philosophical works that seem to be intended for reading 
by philosophers, Brosio offers a refreshing approach. Operating under 
the assumption that philosophy of education is too important to be 
engaged in by only philosophical specialists, the book is written for a 
more general audience. This assumption is an important one and drives 
much of the purpose of the book. 

In the original sense, scaffolding refers to tutorial interactions 
between a teacher and a learner. The purpose of such a relationship is to 
provide the learner with direction in mastering a task or subject matter 
that the student could not accomplish alone without expert guidance. At 
first glance, this seems a fairly direct assignment for the teacher. The 
reality is much more complex, especially when done in the form of a book 
in which the teacher cannot be himself physically present to respond to 
questions. Brosio’s task with his book is to establish the reader’s interest 
in the subject matter, stress important elements of the subject matter 
that the learner might overlook, and illustrate how goals can be achieved 
while still allowing the learner to make his own interpretations. 
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As Brosio notes, scaffolding plays an important role in fostering 
critical thinking and knowledge development skills. Foundational know]l- 
edge exposes readers to the same knowledge base, while providing 
students with the critical thinking skills to question how that knowledge 
based was developed. Brosio also exposes the reader to conflicting philo- 
sophical interpretations and encourages the reader to ask questions about 
how philosophical perspectives manifest themselves in educational! policy. 

An additional important assumption that Brosio makes is that 
Philosophical Scaffolding is intended to be a starting point, rather than 
acomprehensive resource for the reader. Brosio provides the reader with 
clear directions and resources for further study and reading. Those who 
teach philosophy of education will find this book particularly useful. The 
copiously interspersed references to important philosophical works 
provide directions for interested students to further explore the scope of 
educational philosophy in order to determine where they find them- 
selves in larger philosophical terrain. Also particularly useful are end of 
chapter sections titled “Suggested Tasks for the Reader.” These sections 
will be found very valuable by instructors as guidelines for learning 
goals, discussion questions, and classroom exercises that can involve 
students in collaborative exercises about the related topic. 

Brosio brings to his work a sound understanding of educational 
history as well as philosophy. Because the liberal arts cannot be com- 
pletely distilled from each other such an intertwining is a matter ofcourse. 
However, Brosio’s expertise is reflected in the subtle style in which he is 
able to talk about the historical evolution of philosophical thought in the 
Western tradition, for example, and dosoin such a manner that it does not 
appear that he is talking in the form a simple historical timeline. 

One can, by reading the text carefully, uncover the author’s own 
philosophical tendencies. Brosio certainly does not attack the Western 
philosophical/historical tradition; however, he does approach it from a 
critical viewpoint. He is not shy to point out the philosophical hypocrisy 
evident throughout much of the Western tradition. Yet he still identifies 
those lessons and events identified by contemporaneous and subsequent 
generations as worthy of preserving and perpetuating because of their 
more equitable intent. 

Brosio has made an important contribution to philosophy of educa- 
tion in general, and to the philosophy of democratic education in 
particular. Those who chose not to orient their teaching toward demo- 
cratic education will likely not consider this as a text; however, it will still 
provide essential as a reference tool and guide for the subject matter. 
Those who do orient their teaching toward this area of educational 
philosophy will find this one of the strongest texts currently available. 
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The name “instructional technology” is a misnomer. The phrase 


makes people think that having computers in the classroom is the be all 
and end all of Instructional Technology (IT), as it involves both technol- 
ogy and instruction. IT is not only about computers or the Internet. IT is 
not about providing students a world exploding with information. IT, no 
doubt, can include those elements, but it also goes beyond that and 
includes tools, people, and theories, in addition to facilitating a proper 
merger of all these elements. IT is a technological process that can help 
in forming better communication between the instructor and the learner 
and better collaboration among peers for the purpose of learning. This 
book is for those who are new to the subject and would like to know more 
about it. It makes sure that readers understand the importance of the IT 
field and its purposes. 

The book starts out by having a discussion of the name of the field. 
It is a very fascinating way of introducing the subject to an interested 
newcomer. Trying to define technology can be frustrating enough, more 
so educational or instructional technology. Even theorists of the 60’s 
knew that technology was a vague concept only definable by saying it’s 
“a changing process.” There is one definitive notion that can be truly 
conceded: educational technology is systematic and ever changing. The 
first section entitled Defining the Field, deals with this ever changing 
scenario of the IT field, its boundaries and definition. The author 
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discusses the whole history of defining the field and has very appropri- 
ately come to the conclusion that if the field of IT is to lose its ambiguity, 
it is not only necessary to define it properly, but it is equally important 
to name it in a way that defines it. The name Instructional Design and 
Technology seems to fit perfectly. 

In the second chapter, the authors have given importance to the 
characteristics of Instructional Design, which is learner-centered, goal- 
oriented, empirical, and collaborative, focuses on performance, and on 
outcomes that can be measured in a reliable and valid way. The third 
chapter is a remarkable tour into the history of instructional media and 
instructional design, starting from late 1940s. The whole chapter has 
been dealt with in a very thorough manner, but has a glaring slip. It 
seems like United States of America is the only country which had 
anything to do with education. Surely, many other countries such as 
United Kingdom, Australia, and Germany, to name a few, were equally 
in the forefront, where education was concerned. They used the same 
tools such as museums, radio, television etc for educational purposes. 
How did the introduction of these media influence education outside the 
United States? It would have been more objective ifthe author had taken 
that into consideration, while relating the success or failure of any media 
or design in the field of education. 

The second section is entitled Learning: Foundations and Trends. 
Every chapter here is important in itself as it deals with learning 
theories, motivation, strategies, and problem solving. Chapters 4 and 5 
include discussions on some of the learning theories that have served as 
a basis for many practices in the field of education throughout the ages 
and how they came to influence the IT field. The first paragraph in 
Chapter 4 succinctly sums up the fact that all these strategies of teaching 
are important Chapter 5 goes more in depth into the various theories and 
more or less compares and contrasts the objectivist and constructivist 
approach to designing instructions. In Chapter 6, the authors have 
responded to some interesting questions on motivation as it relates to 
Instructional Design. The 10 steps of motivational design are very 
pertinent and meticulous. The debate on the importance of instructional 
strategies and learning styles is thought-provoking. Which should take 
precedence? The author takes the side of instructional strategies and has 
enumerated ways by which this can be done successfully. Chapter 8 is a 
very stimulating article on Problem-Solving. The typology on the eleven 
types of problems one encounters in life is remarkable. This is an 
excellent tool for instructional designers and can be used to help learners 
becomes effective problem-solvers. 

The third section deals with Performance Technology. Being the 
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latest addition to the IT field it not only invokes curiosity but also 
anticipation as good performance is the required end-product in any 
area. Using non-instructional methods to get good performance for 
instructional purposes is an out of the box method, but a challenging one, 
for sure. The whole idea of gradually incorporating performance concept, 
and replacing straight training with performance focused training, is a 
very welcome one and has been successful wherever used. Chapter 10 
has focused on EPSS system which is in vogue in businesses. A case for 
the use of EPSS for all types of trainings has been well made. Since 
performance can be improved only after evaluating, chapter 11 deals 
with this aspect. Chapter 12 continues from the point where chapter 10 
ends and deals more specifically with human performance. It is surpris- 
ing that there is no mention of counseling or psychological methods used 
here. What place does it have in human performance? Chapter 13 gives 
more insight into the role of an instructional designer. “Perhaps the most 
important job on your team is that of instructional designer. This is the 
person (or persons) responsible for researching, designing, and develop- 
ing the instructional product.” In other words, Instructional Designing 
is a collaborative project and the Instructional designer is the leader of 
the project team, thus additionally taking on leadership responsibilities. 

Section 4, Trends and Issues in Various Settings, deals with the 
trends and issues of IT in various job settings. At present, the most 
common industries that hire IT professionals are businesses and educa- 
tion. Six different settings — public schools, military, businesses, higher 
education, international arena, and health care fields are discussed. A 
chapter has been devoted to each of these reviewing the history, the 
current trends and also what the future looks like. This section gives the 
budding instructional designer a clear picture of what is out there and 
how to go about getting it. 

On-line learning is the buzz-word today, and Section 5, New Direc- 
tions in Instructional Design and Technology, for the most part deals 
with it. Instructional designers are made aware of the fact that in 
addition to the usual responsibilities, they will now also have to take into 
consideration factors such as interactivity, interactions and learning 
communities and environments such as multimedia that are completely 
different in an online setting. The future of IT using the PEST (political, 
economic, social and technological) analysis is very interesting. The 
section ends with a summary of the implications of instructional design 
and how we can make the best use of it. 

Section 6, Getting an IDT Position and Succeeding at It, is the most 
useful part of the book for those who are in either in search of a career 
in IT or plan on having one in future. It focuses on what it takes to not 
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only get a good jobin the IT field but also to succeed in the profession. The 
list of major journals and professional organizations in the IT field is 
what students most require and will be most happy about. 

The book is very well organized, slowly walking the reader through 
the whole spectrum of the IT field, starting with the name, its founda- 
tions, and new ideas and movements that have vastly enriched the field. 
It also gives the reader a glimpse of the field in various settings, the 
futuristic trends and concludes by giving readers practical suggestions 
on how to be successful in this field. Except for a few missing pieces the 
book is a must read for those who are in the IT field or want to know what 
IT is all about. A better introduction to this very exciting and valuable 
field will be hard to come by. 
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Ann Ferguson’s (2001) book, Bad Boys: Public Schools in the 


Making of Black Masculinity, is a study that addresses the structural- 
functionalist/agency debate in the context of the power structure of the 
American public school system. Specifically, Ferguson argues that a 
power differential between adults and children permeates the school 
environment, in which adults wield power and children are powerless. 
Moreover, she argues that African-American male youth experience 
these power relations in significantly different ways than student’s 
from the dominant white culture. Essentially, her research reveals that 
African-American males are ensnared in an educational track, in which 
many of the adults in the school — teachers and administrators — both 
assume and act upon the assumption that the futures of many of the 
male youth will involve delinquency and crime. Although the overt 
message these youngsters receive within schools tells them that this 
track is an individual choice, Ferguson argues the structural determi- 
nants within the educational setting, and also within the larger society, 
undermine that idea. More concretely, the identities of these children 
are created, reinforced, and molded through both the overt and, 
perhaps most important, the covert institutional practices in the 
school, namely, disciplinary practices. In essence, power differentials 
re-produce inequalities in schools, thereby perpetuating racial segre- 
gation and notions of black masculinity through two primary means: 
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institutional norms and procedures and through cultural representa- 
tions of racial difference (p. 19). 

Institutional norms, Ferguson argues, are one way that notions of 
black masculinity are re-produced and maintained in American schools. 
Specifically, the adult-child power disparity is exemplified in the disci- 
plinary practices of the school, most notably in the development and 
implementation of school rules. More concretely, she states that school 
rules are “a system designed to produce hierarchy...for sorting and 
ranking students to take a particular place in the existing social hierar- 
chy” (pp. 49-50). Perhaps more revealing, rules “encode [the] pervasive, 
all-encompassing power of adults over the movement of children’s bodies 
through the space of the day and the physical regions of the school” (pp. 
61-62). The effect of this “all-encompassing power” in schools creates the 
institutionalization ofrules. Stated differently, the authority of adults to 
enact punishment in accordance (or in disaccord) with the rules pre- 
serves their authority. Subsequently, they establish and preserve what 
appropriate behaviors and attitudes children may display. 

This institutionalization, moreover, is evident in both the official and 
the hidden curriculum. The former is evident both in standardized 
testing and in compensatory educational practices. The social hierarchy 
of the school exemplifies the latter. Indeed, as Ferguson notes, the 
“manners, styles, body language, and oral expressiveness” of the domi- 
nant (white) culture is used as the norm by which to judge the same in 
others. As such, the African-American male students in her study were 
disproportionately punished for acting in disaccord with these “normal- 
ized” behaviours. The consequences, Ferguson argues, are that upon 
African-American males are relegated to the lower rungs of the social 
hierarchy (p. 51). Ultimately, the institution has established a system 
that segregates black males for not acting in accordance with the 
dominant culture, or, for being different. 

Ferguson notes that this gratuitous and disproportionate punish- 
ment aimed at African-American male youth is not lost on children; 
rather, they realise that school rules often are imposed arbitrarily. 
Childhood, she argues, is experienced through the lens of (structurally) 
racialised poverty. Consequently, abiding by rules is not so much an 
individual choice (as school personnel tell students), as an institutional 
one, whereby a person’s social class and “access to material and cultural 
capital” largely influences whether or not a student will perform some act 
that is not sanctioned officially by school authorities (pp. 101-104). 
Indeed, Ferguson provides multiple examples of children who break 
school rules, e.g., by selling candy bars in order to raise money for their 
families. What may for other students be a mere ban on candy is for these 
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children a ban on the possibility of supplementing their family’s income. 
More succinctly, both the rules and the “relative cost of getting into 
trouble for breaking them” vary, across and between groups (p. 104). 

Furthermore, the institutional norm that grants teachers the power 
to determine and enforce rules and punishment grants them the “insti- 
tutional power to stigmatize” (p. 88). For African-American male youth, 
this includes two groups, to whom Ferguson refers as the troublemakers, 
and the schoolboys. The former are those who are punished; they 
challenge the existing authority structure for reasons that vary from the 
need to raise money for family, to chewing gum. By contrast, the 
schoolboys are those who attempt to adopt, and adapt to, the power 
structure, thereby (comparatively) conforming to the school code, in 
order to pass through the system. This institutional norm, Ferguson 
argues, results in a labeling of students, both by adults and (less so) by 
students, that guides the identification process of African-American 
males at the institutional level: “once a reputation has been established, 
the boy’s behavior is usually refigured within a framework that is no 
longer about the childish misdemeanors but comes to be an ominous 
portent of things to come” (p. 88). Stated differently, children recognize 
that the institution reproduces white class hegemony, and so act in one 
of two ways: by becoming raceless, or raced. In both instances, the child 
is expressing his current SES and concurrently connecting to or discon- 
necting from “anticipatory social mobility strategies” (p. 198). 

The second way Ferguson identifies for re-producing and perpetuat- 
ing racial segregation, and subsequently notions of black masculinity, is 
that of the “cultural representation of racial difference.” Specifically, 
these are the “images and racial myths that frame how we see ourselves 
and others in a racial hierarchy” (p. 19). In racial ideology, these images 
and myths are attempts to establish definitions and relationships that 
are viewed as natural and unchanging. As such, certain behaviours and 
attitudes are said to be racially determined. 

Within this belief of racial difference, Ferguson argues that there 
exists two basic cultural representations of African-American males that 
underlie and “justify” the punishment they receive in school; namely, that 
black males either are/will be criminals, or that they are an endangered 
species (pp. 53-54). In both instances, black masculinity is a constructed 
negatively. In the former, it is considered a “sign of inherent viciousness, 
insubordinate nature that as a threat to order must be controlled”; in the 
latter, it is premised upon the notion that children’s behaviors are 
individual choices that ultimately are “maladaptive and inappropriate 
[and cause] African-Americans to self-destruct” (pp. 53-54). 

The identification process for African-American males Ferguson 
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describes thus oftentimes is interpreted by those in authority as enact- 
ments of “social threats.” More concretely, adults frequently consider 
groups of African-American males as dangerous. Consequently, the 
adolescents adopt coping methods that include “brazenly asserting their 
presence” (p. 105). Furthermore, acts that in any other race are consid- 
ered mere “doing gender” (e.g., fighting) are construed as pathological for 
African-American boys. They are caught in a vicious circle: conform, and 
tacitly state that their own traditions, relational styles, etc., are patho- 
logical; or, display a personal mode of expression through dress, lan- 
guage, etc., that deviates from the norm, and be labeled a truant. 
Whether they adopt a raceless or a raced approach, then, race remains 
the predominant issue that guides the identification process for African- 
American male youth. 

School personnel reinforce these cultural representations of race by 
reinforcing the notion that children’s cultural differences determine 
their outcome (and their punishment within the school), rather than the 
institutional norms and practices. Indeed, Ferguson notes that this 
belief is used to support the contention that such differences “produce 
poverty and bad citizens” (p. 19). Yet, personnel concurrently emphasize 
that the children control their destinies, and thus do have a choice to be 
good or bad. Again, African-American males are caught in a vicious 
circle: because the idea of cultural difference stresses the notion that 
they are pathologically inferior, their choice seemingly becomes one of, 
how and to what extent each may choose to enact that pathology. 

Ferguson states that teachers thus determine and enforce rules and 
punishment with these notions of cultural difference and “the” African- 
American male character in mind — whether consciously or not. Subse- 
quently, children are labeled, e.g., “trouble,” and frequently will inter- 
nalize the label as an identification of who they are. Moreover, they will 
externalize it as a sort of badge of honor: by challenging the authority, 
one gains a reputation among peers. Yet, Ferguson argues, the children 
may not be concerned with the goodness or badness of that recognition; 
what is important, is to get noticed, in order to escape the dullness of the 
school day. In short, what motivates these students oftentimes simply is 
their desire to be, children. 

The disturbing link between the experiences of African-American 
male youth and their futures in the larger society, Ferguson states, can 
be described as the link between schools and prisons; specifically, the 
institutional practice of sending troublemakers, who are predominately 
African-American and male, to confined rooms (e.g., what she calls the 
Jailhouse and the Punishing Room) apart from regular classrooms 
results in lost educational opportunities and experiences. This coupled 
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with the reality of the (poor) educational quality these children already 
were receiving, leads to a stunting of human potentialities “at a crucial 
formative period of life” (p. 230). 

Ferguson admits that she does not have concrete recommendations 
to address the problems she describes. Asserting that remedial actions 
such as increasing surveillance or tightening disciplinary practices will 
not prove adequate, she states that perhaps we would do well to begin by 
imagining what the better possibilities might be. 

Ferguson’s research provides a glaring example of the critique that 
structural functionalist theories lack a sense of agency for the individual 
(Morrow & Torres, 1995). For example, a structural-functionalist theo- 
retical approach to the school setting seemingly would legitimate in- 
equality of opportunity, at least insofar as Parsons’ (1959) argument 
posits that achievement is the root of status assignation. A critique of this 
approach thus argues that the emphasis on the need to preserve the 
system and its structures results in a personification of those structures. 
Consequently, this oversteps the actual persons who create and main- 
tain those structures. Indeed, as the example illustrates, this assumes 
that all have an equal opportunity within the system at the outset. 
Moreover, as Morrow and Torres (1995) note, and as Ferguson so well 
describes, the burden of proof for success or failure within this theoreti- 
cally equalized (for opportunity) system ultimately resides with the 
student; his status achievement and consequent role within the larger 
society upon emergence from school hinges upon the degree to which he 
adapts; attains the societal goals; integrates those goals within his 
personal schema (the latter itself not a concern); and participates in the 
processes of pattern-maintenance (e.g., pursues higher levels of educa- 
tion). The emphasis upon preservation of the system thus lacks full 
consideration of the human input and construction of those systems and 
their components; moreover, this omission seemingly robs the individual 
of a sense of agency in the re-production of the very system and sub- 
systems that he constructed (Morrow and Torres, 1995). 

Thus, while Ferguson’s argument does agree with the structural- 
functionalist approach insofar as she asserts that structural determi- 
nants have more force within the school than agency, she seemingly 
deviates from this same theory at least to the extent that she does not 
want the gross inequalities, unfair practices, and cultural hegemony 
that she so well describes, to continue. As such, her approach at this point 
perhaps would fall on the agency side of the equation. Yet, as she admits, 
she does not have any substantive recommendations beyond that of 
“allowing ourselves to imagine the possibilities — what could, should, 
and must be” (p. 235). Although Ferguson argues that nothing short of 
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acomplete upheaval of the system would work, she immediately counters 
this assertion, thereby tacitly suggesting that there might exist some- 
thing salvageable in the existing institutions. What she does not address, 
however, is what those factors might be, or how one might find and enact 
a sense of agency, once realising that preservation of the system might 
prove more problematic than allowing for the possibility of change. 

In sum, Ferguson’s book is an insightful account of the structural 
determinants that shape and mold the identity process for African- 
American youth in America’s public schools. Indeed, if the system is as 
fundamentally flawed as she asserts, and by extension the people who in 
its institutions, we might do well to ask ourselves how our 
psychologizations of our behaviours perpetuate the existing structures 
and norms that Ferguson so well describes. 
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